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FOREWORD 

Gtreat  Britain  ranks  high  as  a producer  and  also  as  a consumer  of 
m )tor  vehicles.  In  1927  the  British  industry  produced  approxi- 
m itely  231,000  automobiles. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  given  tariff  protection  to  its  own 
inlustrv,  American  motor-vehicle  sales  are  registering  splendid 
pi  Dgress,  and  cars  of  United  States  manufacture  lead  in  popular 
dt  mand  among  all  imported  makes.  There  were  31,378  motor 
vehicles,  valued  at  $20,823,000,  imported  into  Great  Britain  during 
19  27  (allowance  made  for  1,296  units  reexported).  About  28  per 
ce  It  of  these  units  and  32  per  cent  of  their  value  represent  imports 
from  the  United  States. 

During  1923  the  value  of  our  automotive  exports  to  Great  Britain 
ard  the  Irish  Free  State  was  $11,316,214,  and  in  1924  they  increased 
to  $12,333,183.  In  1925  the  McKenna  tariff  of  33^  per  cent  was 
in  posed  on  passenger  cars,  replacement  parts,  and  accessories,  and 
in  1926  the  same  tariff  was  applied  to  commercial  vehicles.  During 
1925,  1926,  and  1927  the  value  of  these  exports  to  Great  Britam  and 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  $27,316,525,  $15,601,061,  and  $20,673,588, 
re  ipectively,  showing  that  our  automotive  exports  to  these  countries, 
d(  spite  the  tariff  handicap,  increased  about  83  per  cent  from  1923  to 
If  27. 

The  output  during  1927  of  the  five  branch  American  automobile 
plants  located  in  England  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  where  full  as- 
s€  mbly  operations  are  carried  on,  was  26,436  automobiles. 

This  bulletin,  by  Trade  Commissioner  William  M.  Park,  is  in- 
te  nded  as  a guide  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  a better  under- 
stmding  of  the  conditions  which  surroimd  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  automotive  products  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  Automotive  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
C )inmerce  maintains  close  touch,  not  only  with  the  British  auto- 
nmtive  market,  but  with  markets  for  automobiles  and  accessories 
tl  roughout  the  world,  and  will  gladly  reply  to  specific  inquiries  from 

A nerican  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

Julius  Klein,  Director, 

Bureau  oj  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

March,  1928. 
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AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


INTRODUCTION 


Great  Britain,  comprismg  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  is  the 
second  largest  automotive  market  in  the  world.  The  country  covei-s 
an  area  of  88,136  square  miles  and  has  a population  of  43,500,000. 
With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  more  automotive  vehicles 
are  now  manufactured  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  registration  figures  for  the  last  few  years  show  approxi- 
mately 100,000  new  passenger  cars  put  into  service  each  year.  The 
number  of  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  have  greatly  in- 
creased, but  the  rate  has  been  proportionately  slower  than  in  the 
case  of  passenger  cars. 


Registration  of  Passenger  Cars  and  Commercial  Vehicles  in  Great 

Britain 


Year 

Passenger  ^ 
cars 

Trucks 

Hackneys 
(including 
taxicabs, 
bussCvS.  and 
other  pub- 
lic-hire 
vehicles) 

1913 

68,000 

71,000 

474.000 

580.000 
i 686, 000 

778. 000 

\ 

37.000 

38.000 
210,000 

232.000 

260.000 
273,000 

39.000 

47.000 

94.000 

99.000 
101,000 

96.000 

1919 

1924 

1925 

1926_ 

1927- - 

England  is  known  as  the  home  of  the  motor  bus,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  observe  that  a tremendous  development  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  motor  omnibuses  and  coaches  has  taken 
place.  Motor  cycles  also  occupy  an  extremely  important  place  in 
the  British  automotive  market,  and  their  production  and  use  in 
Great  Britain  exceed  the  figures  for  any  other  country. 

In  the  past,  United  States  manufacturers  have  found  a substantial 
outlet  for  automotive  products  in  the  British  market,  where  Ameri- 
can cars  and  trucks  enjoy  a high  reputation  for  quality  and  reason- 
able price;  and  the  present  market  may  be  regarded  as  a good  one, 
although  importation  of  automotive  products  in  general  has  declined 
as  domestic  production  increased,  and  competition  is  rapidly  growing 
more  keen. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


As  stated  above,  Great  Britain  ranks  second  only  to  the  United 
States  as  an  automotive  producing  and  consuming  country.  Al- 
though British  engineers  were  among  the  first  in  the  field  in  car 
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mi  iiufacture,  the  principal  development  of  the  British  motor  industry 
ha:  taken  place  since  the  World  War.  To-day  the  mdustry  occupies 
a position  among  the#  major  industries  of  the  country  and  on  its 
mi  nufacturing  side  ranks  first  in  importance  among  .the  engmeering 
trsdes.  Its  growth  has  followed  closely  similar  lines  in  the  United 
Sti  tes,  but  with  the  important  difference  that  the  import  trade  has 
ph  yed  a major  role  and  car  design  has  been  tremendously  influenced 
by  taxation  methods  and  consideration  of  operating  and  upkeep  costs. 

GOOD  ROADS 

[t  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  other  country  has  lent  itself  more 
eai.ily  to  motor  development.  In  the  United  States  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  surfaced  roads-  which  now'  exist  have  been  the  outcome  of 
de  -elopment  of  the  automobile.  In  Great  Britain  good  roads  already 
ex  sted,  inviting  the  motorist  to  make  use  of  them.  It  is  conunonly 
stfted  that  the  British  roads  are  among  the  bc'st  in  the  world,  con- 
sidering the  country  as  a whole.  A number  of  old  Roman  roads 
sti  1 exist  and  are  in  use,  while  some  of  the  modem  roads  and  highways 
ar(  built  over  the  old  Roman  roads,  the  latter  making  an  excellent 
foi  ndation  for  the  new'  construction.  The  total  road  mileage  is  in 
ex<  css  of  178,000  miles,  an  imjjressive  figure  in  view'  of  the  relatively 
small  area  of  the  country.  Of  this  mileage  more  than  24,000  miles, 
or  13.65  per  cent,  are  listed  as  Class  I,  or  main  trunk  roads,  and 
nearly  15,000  miles,  or  8.4  per  cent,  as  Class  II  roads,  which  link  the 
Cl  Lss  I roads  w ith  urban  areas. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

Vnother  feature  w'hich  has  favored  the  development  of  motoring 
is  diat  of  climate.  Although  Great  Britain  is  famous  for  its  contui- 
uois  rain,  drizzle,  and  fog,  the  climate,  on  the  w'hole,  is  equable  in 
so  far  as  there  occur  no  great  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  48°  F. 
be  ng  the  mean  average  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Snowfall 
in  southern  England  is  particularly  light  and  is  not  sufficiently  severe 
in  northern  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  to  present  serious 
dificulties  to  motoring.  Fogs  during  the  w'intei-  months  are  regarded 
as  the  principal  menace,  but  their  frequency  and  intensity  have 
tei  ded  to  decrease  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  London  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  w-here  attention 
ha  t been  given  to  smoke  abatement.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many 
ca]  ow'ners  in  Great  Britain  lay  up  their  cars  during  the  wet  and 
foggy  winter  months,  but  this  practice  is  influenced  as  much  by  the 
dci  ire  to  avoid  taxation  during  that  period  as  on  account  of  unfavor- 
ab  e w'eather  conditions.  During  the  fair-w^eather  months  of  the 
yei.r  motoring  in  Great  Britain  is  a sheer  delight,  and  the  English- 
mrn’s  well  knowm  love  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation  is  unques- 
tio  lably  another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  domestic 
au  oniobile  industry. 

PURCHASING  POWER  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

A third  and  even  more  important  consideration  directly  affecting 
th(  industry  is  that  of  purchasing  power  ami  standard  of  living. 
Ur  like  some  other  countries  and  less  important  automotive  markets, 
th(  purchasing  pow'er  of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  any 
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Fio.  1.— Aerial  view  of  an  American  assembly  plant  near  I.K)ndon 
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nia  mifacture,  the  principal  dev'clopment  of  the  British  motor  industry 
ha^  taken  place  since  the  World  War.  To-da}"  the  indu-stry  occupies 
a ] K>sition  among  the.  major  industries  of  the  country  and  on  its 
manufacturing  side  ranks  first  in  importance  among  the  engineering 
tra  les.  Its  growth  has  followed  closely  similar  lines  in  the  United 
St)  tes,  hut  with  the  important  difference  that  the  import  trade  has 
played  a major  role  and  car  design  has  been  tremendously  influenced 
by  taxation  methods  and  consideration  of  operating  and  upkeep  costs. 

GOOD  ROADS 

t is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  other  country  has  lent  itself  more 
ea^  ily  to  motor  development.  In  the  United  States  the  thous)inds  of 
mi  es  of  surfaced  roads:  which  now  exist  have  been  the  outcome  of 
de-  elopment  of  the  automobile.  In  Great  Britain  good  ro)ids  already 
existed,  inviting  the  motorist  to  make  use  of  them.  It  is  coimnonly 
stated  that  the  British  roads  are  among  the  bt'st  in  the  world,  con- 
sid  ?ring  the  country  as  a whole.  A number  of  old  Roman  roads 
still  exist  and  are  in  use,  while  some  of  the  modern  roads  and  highways 
arr  built  over  the  old  Roman  roads,  the  latter  makuig  an  excellent 
foindation  for  the  new  construction.  The  total  ro)id  mileage  is  in 
e.xcess  of  178,000  miles,  an  unpressive  figure  in  view  of  the  relatively 
sm  dl  area  of  the  country.  Of  this  mileage  more  than  24,000  miles, 
or  13.65  per  cent,  are  listed  as  Class  1,  or  main  trunk  roails,  and 
lie)  rly  15,000  miles,  or  8.4  per  cent,  as  Class  II  roads,  which  Imk  the 
Ch  .ss  I roads  with  urban  areas. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

Another  feature  which  has  favored  the  development  of  motoring 
is  hat  of  climate.  Although  Great  Britain  is  famous  for  its  coiitin- 
uo  IS  rain,  drizzle,  and  fog,  the  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  equable  in 
so  far  as  there  occur  no  great  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  48°  F. 
be  iig  the  mean  aveiaige  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Snowfall 
in  muthern  England  is  particularly  light  and  is  not  sufficiently  severe 
in  northern  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  to  present  serious 
dif  iculties  to  motormg.  Fogs  during  the  whiter  months  are  regarded 
as  the  principal  menace,  but  their  frequency  and  mtensity  have 
tei  ded  to  decrease  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  This  is  particu- 
lar y true  m London  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  where  attention 
ha:  been  given  to  smoke  abatement.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many 
cai  owners  in  Great  Britain  hiy  up  their  cars  during  the  wet  and 
foggy  winter  months,  but  this  practice  is  influenced  as  much  by  the 
desire  to  avoid  taxation  during  that  period  as  on  account  of  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions.  During  the  fair-weather  months  of  the 
ye)  r motoring  in  Great  Britain  is  a sheer  delight,  and  the  English- 
man’s well  known  love  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation  is  unques- 
tio  lably  another  important  factor  in  the  develo]>ment  of  the  domestic 
au  oniobile  industrv. 

PURCHASING  POWER  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

third  and  even  more  important  consideration  directly  affecting 
th(  industry  is  that  of  purchasing  power  and  standard  of  livmg. 
Unlike  some  other  countries  and  less  important  automotive  markets, 
th(  purchasing  power  of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  any 
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Fig.  1.— Acriiil  view  of  an  American  assembly  plant  near  I/ondon 
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OIK  consideration,  as,  for  example,  a certain  group  of  manufacturing 

industries,  mining,  or  apiculture.  The  wide  diversity  of  industrial 

an<  commercial  activities  in  the  country  perndts  a decline  in  one 

pai  ticular  branch  without  serious  effect  upon  another  or  a general 

ini]»airment  of  purchasing  power.  A poor  cotton  year  may  mean 

del  ression  in  the  Lancashire  textile  area,  which  would  have  little  or  ■* 

no  effect  upon  the  Sheffield  iron  and  steel  mdustry.  A strike  hi  the 

corl-mming  districts  may  have  disastrous  effects  upon  practically 

every  other  mdustry  in  the  country  and  yet  actually  sthnulate  the 

tra  le  in  automotive  products  for  transport  pui  poses  while  railways 

are  short  of  coal. 

1 n brief,  the  increase  in  registration  for  all  cla,sses  of  motor  vehicles 
dming  the  past  few  years  gives  testimony  to  the!  contention  that  the 
ma  ket’s  purchasmg  power  has  remaint'd  not  only  constant  but  has 
ste  idily  increased  with  the  growing  demand  for  vehicles.  No  more 
striking  example  could  be  cited  of  this  situation  as  it  exists  m Great 
Bri  am,  than  the  prolonged  coal  stoppage  of  1926,  which  was  accom- 
pai  ied  at  the  start  by  a general  strilce  of  transport  and  other  workers. 

^^'i  h every  other  industry  in  the  country  suffering  loss,  British 
ma  lufacturers  of  motor  cars,  trucks,  and  motor  cycles  produced  and 
soh  more  vehicles  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
ind  IS  try.  , 

1 6 is  easy,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  the  stability  of  purchasing 
pov  er  so  far  as  automotive  vehicles  are  concerned.  The  bearing 
which  standard  of  living  has  upon  the  trade  is  more  difTicult  to  gauge. 

Jueged  by  European  standards,  the  British  standard  of  living  is 
exc  *edingly  high;  wtiges  are  good,  and  the  actual  and  potential  car- 
owi.ing  public  is  in  excess  of  any  countiy  except  the  United  States. 

.And  yet,  despite  increased  car  sales  during  th(J  postwar  y^ears,  the 
low  Bring  of  car  prices,  and  increased  tune-payment  facilities,  the 
aut  imobile  is  still  regarded  by  the  general  public  as  a luxury  article.  \ 

The  following  analysis  of  the  potential  consumption  of  passenger 
can  in  Great  Britain,  based  on  distribution  of  income,  was  made 
recently  by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  (Ltd.), 
in  liondon,  and  probably  gives  as  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the 
subject  as  it  is  possible  to  make: 

A though  the  materials  necessary  for  any  close  analysis  of  this  problem  are 
not  it  present  available,  the  following  rough  estimate  may  be  of  value  as  a cor- 
rect ve  to  exaggerated  ideas  which  are  sometimes  entertained  as  to  the  poten-  ► 
tiali  ies  of  the  British  market. 

Ir  the  following  table  the  approximate  distribution  of  the  incomes  of  British  I 

taxj  avers  for  the  year  192^25  is  given  according  to  income  classes  on  the  basis 
of  ti  e reports  of  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue. 

A ‘PROXIMATE  Distribution  of  Income,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  i 

Ireland  I 


Exceeding 

Not 

exceeding 

Number  of 
incomes 

Exceeding 

Not 

exceeding 

Number  of 
incomes 

£130 

£200 

7,000,000 

£2,000 

£2,500 

24,250 

200 

250 

950,000 

2,500 

5,000 

36,800 

250 

300 

^ 600,000 

5,000 

10,000 

16, 300 

300 

400 

• 444, 000 

10,000 

15,000 

4,  725 

400 

500 

214,000 

15,000 

20,000 

1,991 

500 

600 

128,000 

20,000 

25,000 

967 

600 

700 

88,000 

25,000 

30,000 

634 

700 

800 

70,000 

30,000 

40,000 

670 

800 

900 

54,000 

40,000 

50,000 

380 

900 

1,000 

44,000 

50,000 

75,000 

350 

1,000 

1,500 

117,000 

75,000 

100,000 

134 

1,500 

2,000 

52,000 

100,000 

162 
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Different  individuals  will  form  widely  different  conclusions  from  these  figures. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  car  owners  with  smaller  incomes  than  £450  per  annum 
and  also  many  persons  witli  incomes  above  that  amount  who  are  not  car  owners. 
Assuming,  however,  that  these  factors  balance,  and  that  the  first  four  income 
classes  and  half  the  fifth  can  be  excluded  as  potential  car  users,  and  assuming 
that  persons  with  incomes  exceeding£2,000j)er  annum  are,  on  the  average,  poten- 
tial users  of  two  cars,  we  arrive  at  a i>otential  car  consumption  under  existing 
conditions  of  835,000,  as  comjjared  with  a present  registration  of  686,000  cars. 

Any  estimate  of  the  potential  market  requires  consideration  from  several  aspects: 
First,  the  constant  fall  in  the  price  of  cars  will  make  inroads  into  the  fourth, 
and  even  the  third,  of  the  above  income  classes;  second,  the  above  analysis  is 
related  to  the  fourth  year  of  grave  industrial  depression,  the  removal  of  which 
would  at  once  create  a large  numl>or  of  potential  car  owners;  third,  the  second- 
hand car  market  introduces  an  entirely  unknown  element  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  motor  car  by  the  wage  earner. 

The  development  of  the  last  factor  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  affected  by  the 
progress  of  house  construction  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  of  the  provision  of 
chcaix*r  garage  accommodation.  The  tentative  conclusions  noted  above  may 
safely  l>e  regarded  as  a minimum  hgure,  it  being  understood  tliat  there  are  many 
dynamic  circumstances  constantly  tending  to  make  it  an  underestimate. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  is  also  important  to  understand 
that  the  motor  cycle  in  Great  Britain  has,  at  least  up  to  the  last 
few  years,  taken  the  place  of  the  low-priced  car  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  629,000  motor  cycles  in  use,  and  probably  a great  majority 
of  them  are  owned  by  people  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  not 
been  able  to  afford  a car.  This  can  not  be  said  without  reservation, 
however,  since  the  motor  cycle  still  occupies  an  important  position 
as  a general  utility  and  pleasure  vehicle,  and  a trip  on  any  highway 
in  the  country  will  disclose  large  numbers  of  motor  cj^cles  with  side- 
car attachment  being  used  to  convey  whole  families  for  pleasure  motor- 
ing. It  is  safe  to  conclude,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  cars  continue 
to  decrease  in  price  the  four-wheeled  motor  vehicle  will  gradually 
supplant  many  of  the  motor-cycle  combinations  now  seen  on  British 
roads. 

As  an  accurate  summary  of  the  general  conditions  surrounding  the 
British  domestic  automotive  market,  the  following  comments,  recently 
made  by  Lord  Montagu,  of  Beaulieu,  a recognized  authority  on  motor- 
ing, are  of  interest: 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  recognized  that,  up  to  the  date  of  the  war,  15  years 
of  motor-vehicle  development  had  steadily  taken  place  but  with  no  phenomenal 
increase  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  vehicles.  During  the  war  years,  however, 
• tens  of  thousands  of  British  and  foreign  cars  were  used  for  various  military  pur- 
poses, and  large  numbers  of  drivers,  mechanics,  and  others  connected  with  the 
industry  were  trained.  The  needs  of  the  arm}"  for  all  types  of  motors  led  to 
installation  of  the  latest  machinery  in  plants,  great  enlargement  of  factories, 
and  a much  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  population  respecting 
the  advantages  of  motoring.  By  the  beginning  of  1920,  or  a little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  war,  there  were  191,000  privately  owned  motor  cars  and  only 
61,000  commercial  vehicles  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
about  half  a million  motor  cycles  in  use.  Since  then  the  growth  of  road  trans- 
port vehicles  of  all  types  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous. 

As  a natural  result,  public  opinion  became  concentrated  on  road  questions 
and  problems.  The  road  board  had  already  done  much  in  improving  the  high- 
ways, and  motor  taxes  were  paid  without  ill  feeling.  The  taxation  levied  last 
year  on  motor  vehicles  yielded  no  less  than  a round  £16,000,000,  as  against 
about  £4,000,000  in  1913.  This  great  development  of  private  and  commercial 
road  transport  was  due  to  many  reasons.  Motors  had  become  easier  to  manage 
and  drive;  repair  and  supply  shops  were  everywhere  to  be  found;  and  tires  which 
formerly  had  an  average  life  of  2,000  or  3,000  miles  were  so  improved  that  double 
that  mileage  became  quite  a common  experience.  As  regards  the  privately 
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own^d  vehicle,  the  coming  of  the  cheap  car  has  donemnch  to  convert  all  classes 
of  the  community  to  a realization  of  the  advantages  of  motor  transport. 

ith  respect  to  the  commercial  side,  both  wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
hav(  begun  to  realize  now,  when  labor  is  so  expensive,  that  the  saving  in  handling 
muc  1 more  than  makes  uj)  for  the  slight  extra  cost  of  conveyance  per  ton  per  mile 
whi(  h is  involved  in  road  transport.  Wiiere  promptitude  is  important,  the  road  ^ 

can  beat  the  railway  up  to  quite  long  distances  for  nndium-weight  goods  and 
parcels  traffic.  The  heaviest  commodities,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  are,  of  course, 
still  conveyed  by  rail.  As  for  public  transport,  notwitastanding  the  claims  of 
trail  way  jiartisans,  the  motor  bus  is  now  the  cpnckest.  Many  populous  centers 
havt!  scrapped  their  tramways  and  installed  motor  busses.  One  has  only  to  think 
of  I ondon  and  other  big  towns  without  motor  busses  to  realize  that  the  public 
serv  ces  of  the  bus  and  char-a-bancs  have  become  part  of  our  everyday  life. 

Mo1or  coaches,  too,  have  established  a cooperative  principle  in  traveling,  and 
now  one  can  go  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  by  motor  coaches  on  regu- 
lar ! chedules. 

A(  for  tires,  giant  pneumatics  are  to-day  fitted  on  most  of  these  long-distance 
vehicles,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a few  years  a vehicle  of  any  type  fitted  with  a 
soiic  tire  will  be  a rarity, 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

PRODUCTION 

I 'omestic  manufacture  of  automotive  vehicles  in  Great  Britain 
beg  in  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  and  British  engineei-s  were 
among  the  first  in  the  field.  Cars  were  domestically  produced  on  a 
con  mcrcial  basis  as  early  as  1896,  in  which  year  the  act  limiting 
the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  traveling  on  British  roads  to  4 miles  an 
hoi  r was  repealed.  Up  to  that  time  the  law  required  that  a motor 
car  be  preceded  by  a man  on  foot  carrying  a nal  flag. 

Since  the  late  nineties,  British  automotive  engineering  has  played 
an  .mportant  part  in  the  progress  of  the  ivorld  motor  industry  and 
tak?s  its  rightful  place  among  the  pioneers  in  this  respect.  The  fact 
that  development,  particularly  since  the  war,  has  been  proportionately 
less  rapid  than  in  the  United  States,  is  owing  largely  to  the  smaller 
hoi  le  market,  less  capital  to  employ  in  the  industry,  and  high  domes- 
tic taxation.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  the  present  horse- 
pover  tax  of  £1  per  annum  per  horsepower  on  passenger  cam  has 
pro  red  a most  elFectivc  deterrent  to  the  British  motor  industry. 

From  the  American  viewpoint  this  can  more  readily  be  appreciated 
whi  n it  is  realized  that  on  such  a basis  a 20-horsepower  car  in  Great 
Bri  ain  costs  nearly  SI 00  per  year  in  taxation  alone.  » 

1 o offset  this  tax,  British  manufacturers  have  evolved  the  many 
ma  ces  of  light  cars  from  7 to  12  horsepow'er  now  on  the  market. 

Such  cars  have  small  bore  and  long-stroke  engines  which  will  furnish 
sufl  cient  power  for  cars  on  the  excellent  roads  iu  Great  Britian;  but 
the  T have  proved  unsuitable  in  many  foreign  markets  where  high- 
pov  ered  vehicles  are  needed,  and  the  British  industry  has  conse- 
quently lost  valuable  outlets  for  volume  sales  which  would  have 
per  iiitted  greatly  increased  production  in  the  home  factories. 

I'espite  this  drawback,  how'ever,  automotive  manufacture  has 
projressed  to  the  point  where  it  ranks  chief  among  the  engineering 
tra(  fes  and  is  relatively  as  important  to  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country  as  is  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States.  Whereas  in 
190r  the  combined  production  of  both  cars  and  trucks  totaled  but  ^ 

12,000  vehicles,  and  73,000  in  1922,  British  makers  in  1926  turned 
out  approximately  138,500  passenger  cars  and  41,500  trucks.  Motor-  ^ 

eye  e production  shows  a similarly  important  increase.  During 
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Plant  of  the  leading  British  automobile  manufacturer 
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own 'd  vehicle,  the  comine:  of  the  cheap  car  has  done  much  to  convert  all  classes 
of  tuc  community  to  a realization  of  the  advantages  of  motor  transport. 

\\  ith  respect  to  the  commercial  side,  both  wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
havi  begun  to  realize  now,  when  labor  is  so  expensive,  that  the  saving  in  handling 
nine  i more  than  makes  up  for  the  slight  extra  cost  of  conveyance  per  ton  per  mile 
whi<  h is  involved  in  road  transport.  Where  promptitude  is  important,  the  road 
can  beat  the  railway  up  to  quite  long  distances  for  nu‘dium-weight  goods  and 
panels  trafhe.  The  heaviest  commodities,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  are,  of  course, 
still  convoyed  by  rail.  As  for  public  transj)ort,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of 
tran  way  j)artisans,  the  motor  bus  is  now  the  quickest.  Many  populous  centers 
hav-  scrapped  their  tramways  and  installed  motor  busses.  One  has  only  to  think 
of  london  and  other  big  towns  without  motor  busses  to  realize  that  the  public 
serv  ces  of  the  b\is  and  char-a-bancs  have  become  part  of  our  everyday  life. 
Motor  coaches,  too,  have  established  a cooperative  principle  in  traveling,  and 
no\\  one  can  go  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  by  motor  coaches  on  regu- 
lar : chedtiles. 

A:  for  tires»  giant  pneumatics  are  to-day  fitted  on  most  of  these  long-distance 
vehicles,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  a few  years  a vehicle  of  any  type  fitted  with  a 
solic  tire  will  be  a rarity. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

PRODUCTION 

I>oniostic  manufacture  of  automotive  vehicles  in  Great  Britain 
begrn  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  and  British  engineers  were 
among  the  first  in  the  field.  Cars  were  domestically  produced  on  a 
con.mercial  basis  as  early  as  1S9G,  in  which  year  the  act  limiting 
the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  traveling  on  Britisli  roads  to  4 miles  an 
hoi  r was  repealed.  Up  to  that  time  the  law  reipiired  that  a motor 
car  he  preceded  by  a man  on  foot  carrj’ing  a red  flag. 

^inoe  th('  late  nineties,  British  automotive  engineering  has  played 
an  inportant  part  in  the  progress  of  the  worhl  motor  industry  and 
tak^s  its  rightful  place  among  the  pioneers  in  this  respect.  The  fact 
that  development,  particularly  since  the  war,  has  been  proportionately 
lese  rapid  than  in  the  United  States,  is  owing  largely  to  the  smaller 
hoi  le  market,  less  capital  to  employ  in  the  industry,  and  high  domes- 
tic ta.xation.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  the  present  horse- 
pover  tax  of  £l  per  annum  per  horsepower  on  passenger  cars  has 
proved  a most  elfectivc  deterrent  to  the  British  motor  industry. 
Fix  in  the  American  viewpoint  this  can  more  readily  be  appreciated 
whi  n it  is  realized  that  on  such  a basis  a 20-horsepower  car  in  Great 
Bn  ain  costs  nearly  SlOO  per  year  in  taxation  a one. 

To  offset  tliis  tax,  British  manufacturers  have  evolved  the  many 
ma  i^es  of  light  cars  from  7 to  12  horsepower  now  on  the  market. 
Such  cars  have  small  bore  and  long-stroke  engines  which  will  furnish 
sufl.cient  power  for  cars  on  the  e.xcellent  roads  in  Great  Britian;  but 
the.^  have  proved  unsuitable  in  many  foreign  markets  where  high- 
pov  ered  vehicles  are  needed,  and  the  British  industry  has  conse- 
quently lost  valuable  outlets  for  volume  sales  which  would  have 
per  nit  ted  greatly  increased  production  in  the  home  factories. 

I'espite  tills  drawback,  however,  automotiv^e  manufacture  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  ranks  chief  among  the  engineering 
trades  and  is  relatively  as  important  to  the  economic  structure  of  the 
couatrv  as  is  the  same  industrv  in  the  United  States.  Whereas  in 
100  r the  combined  production  of  both  cars  and  trucks  totaled  but 
12,(100  vehicles,  and  73,000  in  1922,  British  makers  in  1926  turned 
out  approximately  138,500  passenger  cam  and  41 ,500  trucks.  Motor- 
eye  e production  shows  a similarly  important  increase.  During 
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Fio.  2.— Plant  of  the  leatling  British  automohile  manufacturer 
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8 automotive  industry  and  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

1!i26  there  were  120,000  motor  cycles  manufactured,  compared  with 
in  1919,  60,000  in  1922,  and  80,000  in  1923 
As  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  on  the  financial  side,  the 
1 sO  000  cars  and  trucks  produced  in  1926  repri'sented  a factory  value 

0 about  £54,000,000,  or  approximately  '^‘“"^’’^00,000^  In  ^ 

s.  nger  car  manufacturing  industry  alone  more  than  £20,000,000  ot 
c ipital  is  invested,  while  revenue  resulting  from  the  horsepower  tax 

ecceeded  £17,000,000  in  1926.  . 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  firms  m Great  Britain  actually 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  industry  it  is  frequently 
s sUeel  that  there  are  too  many  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  mdiLstry 
a>  a whole.  There  are  at  the  present  time  alnnit  65  BritLsh  makes 
cf  passenger  cars  and  56  makes  ol  gasoline  and  electric  trucks,  in 
t lis  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  aliout  120  Brittsh  makes 
cf  passenger  cam  have  gone  out  of  jiroduct ion  since  the  uidia^tiy 

1 egan  and  about  an  equal  number  of  trucks.  Students  of  the  pi  ogress 
cf  the  industrv  firmlv  maintain  that  further  amalgamation  ot  the 
s nailer  manufacturers  with  the  larger  linns  must  be  brought  about 
cn  lines  similar  to  some  of  the  large  .America n pnips  it  the  Briteh 
tutomotive  industry  is  to  expand  to  any  considerable  extent  m the 

With  respect  to  motor  cycles,  there  are  over  100  British  makes 
I ow  on  the  market  many  of  them  produced,  of  course,  by  firms  also 

{ ngaged  in  car  manufacture.  . i u 

The  production  iigiires  quoted  are  chiefly  estimates  made  by  the 
Societv  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  and,  while  unolhcial, 
j re  the  most  accurate  obtainable.  The  latest  official  automoti\e 
l»roduction  statistics  are  contained  in  the  census  for  1924,  and  not 
issued  by  the  board  of  trade  until  March,  1927.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  that  census  compares  production  totals  with  the 
wo  previous  census  years,  1912  and  1907,  and  shows  the  substantial 
irogress  made  in  the  intervening  periods: 

British  Automotive  Production 


1924 

1912 

1907 

Product 

Quantity  | 

1 

Selling 

value 

Quantity 

Selling 

value 

Quantity 

Selling 

value 

slolor  cars  and  chassis 

victor  cycles  and  tricars,  com- 


Number 
146,  tiOO 

120, 400 

£40. 059,000 
5, 877, 000 

Number 

23,200 

36,  700 

£7, 436,000 
1,  613, 000 

Number 
10, 300 

3, 700 

£3, 585,000 
137,000 

''ycies  (not  mechanically  pro- 
I>elled),  complete  bicycles  or 
tricycles - 

681,600  ' 

3, 774, 000 
14, 357, 000 

8,  696, 000 
1 3,  553, 000 

1 

' 2,616,000 

1 14, 887, 000 

467,000 

2, 121,000 
2, 042,  000 

2, 286,  000 
36,000 

761,000 
1,  744.  000 

613,200 

3, 383,000 
552,000 

Parts  of  motor  cars 

i^arts  of  motor  cycles,  tricars,  and 
cycles - 

1,845,000 

\irplanes  and  parts.. 

\11  other  products  (including 
work  done  for  the  trade) 

431,000 

l,f)00,000 

? 

1 93,819,000 

i 

18, 039,  000 

11,533,000 

( 

1 

LOCATION  OF  THE 

INDUSTRY 

The  factories  of  nearly  all  the  important  domestic  manufacturers 
of  cars,  trucks,  and  motor  cycles  are  located  in  the  central  portion 
of  England,  known  as  the  Midlands;  this  is  likewise  true  of  makers 


of  parts  and  accessories.  Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  Wolver- 
hampton are  the  three  chief  cities  in  the  Midlands  engaged  in  automo- 
tive production,  although  important  firms  are  located  at  other  Midland 
points  but  not  immediately  adjacent.  For  example,  the  Rolls  Roj^ce 
plant  is  at  Derby;  the  Morris  assembly  plant  at  Cowley  and  Oxford; 
and  the  Leyland  plant  at  Leyland,  in  Lancashire.  Since  the  war, 
es|>eeially,  there  has  taken  place  a diffusion  of  automotive  manu- 
facturing phmts  throughout  southwest  England,  and  a few  important 
firms  are  located  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland;  but,  as 
already  stated,  the  greatest  number  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Coventiy  district,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  “home 
of  the  motor  industrv”  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  industiy  is  concentrated  in  the 
Midlands  area.  In  this  district  the  cycle  and  alhed  engineering 
trades  were  first  developed,  and  with  the  coming  of  motor  cars  many 
of  the  cycle  producers  began  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  The 
district  is  further  admirably  suited  for  automobile  manufacture  tus 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessary  kind  of  hibor  in  that 
vicinity;  accessoiy  and  allied  engineering  trades  are  near  by;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  central  position  of  the  district  with  respeet 
to  the  country  as  a whole  makes  delivery  of  completed  vehicles  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  simple  and  convenient.  The  “driveaway” 
system  of  delivery  is  almost  universal,  and  consequentlj"  the  area 
occupies  an  advantageous  situation  for  this  purpose. 

The  city  of  Manchester  and  its  environs,  althougli  about  200  miles 
nortli  of  Birmingham,  is  likewise  in  the  Midlands  area  and  is  an  impor- 
tant automotive  manufacturing  center,  and  two  important  American 
assembly  plants  are  located  there.  The  Ship  Canal  at  Manchester 
gives  access  from  Liverpool  to  shipments  bj"  water  of  automotive 
vehicles  and  parts  for  assemldy,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
transshipment  after  loading  on  the  vessel  at  a United  States  port. 

Most  of  the  other  assembly  plants  are  located  in  and  around 
London.  London  is  also  easiW  accessible  by  water  from  the  coast  via 
the  River  Thames.  Shipments  are  unloaded  onto  the  docks  at  Lon- 
don and  taken  to  a plant  or  warehouse  by  motor  truck,  and  no  rail 
shipment  or  charges  are  necessary. 

PRINCIPAL  BRITISH  PLANTS 

Although,  as  previously  stated,  the  number  of  manufacturing  firms 
in  Great  Britain  is  large,  there  are  relatively  few  firms  manufac- 
turing automobiles  in  large  quantities.  Mass  production,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  United  States,  has  not  been  extensively  developed. 
During  the  past  few  years,  however,  a few  firms  have  attempted  car 
manufacture  on  mass  production  lines  and  with  considerable  success. 
The  two  outstanding  firms  are  the  Morris  and  Austin  companies. 


THE  MORRIS  CO.MPANY. 

The  Alorris  firm  now  produces  about  60,000  cars  per  annum  and 
ranks  as  Great  Britain’s  leading  manufacturer,  producing  nearly  half 
of  the  total  number  of  automobiles  manufactured  in  the  country. 
This  firm  makes  the  Morris-Cowley  and  Morris-Oxford  light  cars,  and, 
in  addition,  an  8-hundredweight  and  a 1-ton  truck.  The  Morris 
factories  are  in  the  south  central  portion  of  England  at  distances 
from  London  varying  from  50  to  100  miles.  Besides  the  car  assembly 
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I lants  at  Oxford  and  Cowley  the  firm  has  an  engine  plant  at  Coven- 
try,  where  engines  for  all  the  Morris  vehicles  are  produced.  Ihe  8- 
1 undredweight  commercial  van  is  built  at  Co\\  ley,  but  the  1-ton  truck 
i ! built  at  another  factory  in  Birmingham,  also  owned  by  the  Morris 
company.  The  Coventry  engine  factory  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  in  England.  For  an  output  of  1,250 
engines  per  week  there  are  never  more  than  2,500  cylinder  blocks  in 
the  factory,  rough  castings  being  delivered  and  dispatched  as  finished 
{ ngines  in  from  10  to  14  days.  Large  numbers  of  specialized  Aineri- 
( an  machines  for  high-production  work  are  in  operation  in  this  as 
veil  as  other  plants  of  the  Morris  organization.  This  factory  is  one 
( f the  few  plants  in  England  which  have  worked  for  considerable 
] >eriods  on  a 24-hour  day,  seven  days  a week.  According  to  a recent 
statement  the  Morris  firm  plans  to  produce  about  80,000  cars  and 
trucks  during  the  year  1928. 

The  Oxford  and  Cowley  plants  cover  an  aj'ea  of  approximately  45 
},cres,  and  with  body-building,  paint  and  varnish  shops,  supply  stores, 
1 ssembly  sections,  and  production  offices  are  capable  of  turning  out 
f ,000  complete  chassis  per  week.  The  gn  wth  of  the  company’s 
]>roduction  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  cars  produced  in 
1 he  years  ended  August  3 1 : 


920  357 

921  2,927 

922  5,  156 

923  17,286 


1924  27,  .551 

1925  48,717 

1926  56,000 

1927  (estimated) 60,000 


The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Morris  factories  is  about 
0,000,  and  the  firm  is  understood  to  pay  an  average  wage  considera- 
bly above  that  for  the  motor  industry  as  a wlmle — 79s.  5d.  per  week; 
:n  addition,  emplo3’’ees  are  given  the  benefit  of  an  obhgatory  form  of 
: n sura  nee. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 


The  Austin  automobile  factory  at  Longbridge,  a few  miles  outside 
Binningham,  covers  an  area  of  about  62  acres  and  employs  over  8,000 
nen  and  women  in  the  works.  This  factory  represents  the  largest 
lelf-contained  automobile  plant  in  the  British  Isles,  the  entire  range 
)f  cars  and  trucks  manufactured  by  this  firm  being  completely  pro- 
duced at  this  one  factory.  A large  and  well-equipped  foundrv  is 
ocated  at  one  end  of  the  plant,  and  from  this  point  departments  lead 
out  in  the  required  order  to  the  other  extrenu'  end,  where  the  finished 
/^ehicles  are  ready  for  delivery.  All  of  the  coach  and  body  work 
of  the  standard  Austin  cars  is  done  in  the  factory. 

The  Austin  company  ranks  as  the  second  largest  producer  of  auto- 
nobiles in  England.  The  total  output  for  the  year  1926  was  ap- 
iro.ximately  25,000,  and  for  the  year  1927  t is  estimated  that  the 
iroduction  will  be  about  30,000  vehicles. 

The  Austin  products  include  in  the  ])assenger-car  field  the 
",  12,  and  20  horsepower  models,  and  in  the  commercial-vehicle  field 
,i  20-horsepower  ambulance,  a 20-horsepower  16-hundredweight  deliv- 
ery van,  a 12-horsepower  traveler’s  brougham,  and  a 7-horsepower 
' ight  delivery  van. 

No  other  English  manufacturers  appro.ximate  the  Morris  and  Austin 
irms  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  The  Singer  company  at 
Coventry  produce  approximately  10,000  cars  per  annum,  the  Clyno 
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j lants  at  Oxford  and  Cowley  the  firm  has  an  engine  plant  at  Coven- 
try,  where  engines  for  all  the  Morris  vehicles  are  produced.  Ihe  8- 
1 undredweight  commercial  van  is  built  at  Cowley,  but  the  1-ton  truck 
i ! buUt  at  another  factory  in  Birmingham,  also  owned  by  the  Morris 
company.  The  Coventry  engine  factory  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  in  England.  For  an  output  of  1,250 
engines  per  week  there  are  never  more  than  2,500  cylinder  blocks  in 
the  factory,  rough  castings  being  delivered  and  dispatched  as  finished 
engines  in  from  10  to  14  days.  Large  numbers  of  specialized  Ameri- 
e an  machines  for  high-production  work  are  in  operation  in  this  as 
^.•ell  as  other  plants  of  the  Morris  organization.  This  factory  is  one 
( f the  few  plants  in  England  which  have  worked  for  considerable 
] leriods  on  a 24-hour  day,  seven  days  a week.  According  to  a recent 
f tatement  the  Morris  firm  plans  to  produce  about  80,000  cars  and 
trucks  during  the  year  1928. 

The  Oxford  and  Cowley  plants  cover  an  area  of  approximately  45 
jcres,  and  with  body-building,  paint  and  varnish  shops,  supply  stores, 
j.ssembly  sections,  and  production  offices  are  capable  of  turning  out 
1 ,000  complete  chassis  per  week.  The  growth  of  the  company’s 
]troduction  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  cars  produced  in 
the  years  ended  August  31 : 

920 357  1924 27,551 

921-  2,927  1925. 48,717 

922 5,156  1926 ....56,  000 

; 923 17,286  1927  (estimated) 60,000 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Morris  factories  is  about 
0,000,  and  the  firm  is  understood  to  pay  an  .average  wage  considera- 
bly above  that  for  the  motor  industry  as  a whole — 79s.  5d.  per  week; 

: n addition,  employees  are  given  the  benefit  of  an  obfigatory  form  of 
; nsurance. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

The  Austin  automobile  factory  at  Longbridge,  a few  miles  outside 
3inningham,  covers  an  area  of  about  G2  acres  and  employs  over  8,000 
nen  and  women  in  the  works.  This  factory  represents  the  largest 
; ’.elf-contained  automobile  plant  in  the  British  Isles,  the  entire  range 
of  cars  and  trucks  manufactured  by  this  firm  being  completely  pro- 
iluced  at  this  one  factory.  A large  and  well-equipped  foundrv  is 
ocated  at  one  end  of  the  plant,  and  from  this  point  departments  lead 
out  in  the  required  order  to  the  other  extreme  end,  where  the  finished 
,’^ehicles  are  ready  for  delivery.  All  of  the  coach  and  body  work 
of  the  standard  Austin  cars  is  done  in  the  factory. 

The  Austin  company  ranks  as  the  second  largest  producer  of  auto- 
nobiles  in  England.  The  total  output  for  the  year  192G  was  ap- 
proximately 25,000,  and  for  the  year  1927  it  is  estimated  that  the 
production  will  be  about  30,000  vehicles. 

The  Austin  products  include  in  the  j)assenger-car  field  the 
",  12,  and  20  horsepower  models,  and  in  the  commercial-vehicle  field 
,i  20-liorsepower  ambulance,  a 20-horsepower  10-hundredweight  deli v- 
i-ry  van,  a 12-horsepower  traveler’s  brougham,  and  a 7-horsepower 
dght  delivery  van. 

No  other  English  manufacturers  approximate  the  Morris  and  Austin 
irms  from  the  standpoint  of  production.  The  Singer  company  at 
Z^oventry  produce  approximately  10,000  cars  per  annum,  the  Clyno 
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Fio.  3.— Final  chassis  assembly  in  a British  plant 
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company  at  Wolverhampton  approximately  6,000,  and  the  Standard 
company  at  Coventry  approximately  5,000.  No  actual  figures  of 
pr<  duction  by  these  fimis  are  available,  but  the  estimates  given  have 
bet  u obtained  from  refiable  sources. 

MANUFACTURING  METHODS 

. n general,  British  manufacturing  methods  (tiosely  approximate 
these  in  the  United  States.  Factories  are  divided  into  departments, 
wi  h the  flow  moving  continuously  from  the  earliest  point  of  assembly 
to  he  final  point  of  completion  of  each  particular  unit.  Line  assembly 
is  iractically  universal,  and  most  of  the  larger  plants  make  use  of 
chi  in  conveyors  in  engine  and  chassis  assembly.  Standard  bodies 
are  made  on  jigs,  the  woodworking  and  body-making  department 
being  conveniently  located  to  meet  the  assembled  chassis  as  they 
lea  ve  the  line.  For  the  painting  of  chassis  parts  dipping  is  widely  em- 
plc  yed,  and  in  all  the  principal  factories  spray  painting  and  varnishing 
of : tandard  jobs  is  the  rule.  Hand  varnishing  and  finishing  of  special 
jols  is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 

j in  important  difference  between  American  and  British  production 
methods  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  British  producers  undertake 
spicial  jobs  of  body  and  paint  work  to  suit  individual  requirements. 
Fu’ther,  British  manufacturers  supply  chassis  to  coach-building 
fin  IS  or  private  purchasers  for  equipping  with  special  bodies  to  an 
exit  ant  not  ordmarily  practiced  by  American  makers. 

Since  the  war,  and  especially  during  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
Brtish  automotive  plants  have  imdergone  much  improvement  and 
mo  iernization.  To  cope  with  increasing  demand  for  automotive 
vel  ides  and  to  meet  competition,  considerable  plant  extension  and 
new  machiuery  were  necessary.  For  these  pur])oses  large  quantities 
of  .Vmerican  machinery  have  been  utilized,  particularly  stamping 
anil  pressing  machineiy,  lathes,  etc.,  where  high  production  and 
pricision  work  is  required. 

'’'he  largest  firms  do  most  of  their  own  pressing  of  radiators,  frames, 
body  panels,  and  fenders,  but  there  is  a large  industry  in  Great  Britain 
of  >pecial  firms  who  do  this  class  of  work  for  automobile  plants  not 
equipped  to  do  it  themselves. 

iL  large  niunber  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  are  in  reality  only 
machine  plants  for  assembling  the  various  units  that  go  into  the 
coriposition  of  an  automobile,  engines,  parts,  aiTessories,  and  equip- 
me  it  being  purchasedon  the  out  side  from  manufacturers  who  spe- 
cia  ize  in  that  class  of  production. 

ASSEMBLY  PLANTS 

''he  second  large  division  of  the  British  automotive  market  is 
the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  vehicles.  At  the  close  of  the 
wa  •,  and  for  a few  years  thereafter,  the  sale  of  imported  cars  was 
mu’h  larger  than  it  is  to-day.  For  example,  in  1922  about  51  per 
cen  t of  the  total  sales  of  passenger  cars  in  Great  Britain  was  made  up 
of  i inported  makes.  With  the  increase  in  British  domestic  manufac- 
tur?,  however,  and  the  stead}'  development  of  the  domestic  auto- 
mo  :ive  industry,  sales  of  imported  vehicles  have  declined  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1926,  they  represented  only  about  14  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  car  sales  in  the  British  Isles.'  The  year  1927  was 
dis  inctly  different,  however,  and  car  imports  increased  by  nearly  50 
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Fig.  4.— Chassis  assembly  lines  in  the  plant  of  England’s  second  largest  aulomobiio  producer 
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company  at  Wolverhampton  approximately  6,000,  and  the  Standard 
company  at  Coventry  approximately  5,000.  No  actual  figures  of 
production  by  these  firms  are  available,  but  the  estimates  given  have 
bei  >n  obtained  from  reliable  sources. 

MANUFACTURING  METHODS 

n general,  British  manufacturing  methods  (Josely  appro.ximate 
those  in  the  United  States.  Factories  are  divided  into  departments, 
wi  h the  Ilow  moving  continuously  from  the  earliest  point  of  assembly 
to  he  final  point  of  completion  of  each  particular  unit.  Line  assembly 
is  iractically  universal,  and  most  of  the  larger  plants  make  use  of 
chain  conveyors  in  engine  and  chassis  assembly.  Standard  bodies 
arc  made  on  jigs,  the  woodworking  and  bodj'-making  department 
be  ng  conveniently  located  to  meet  the  assembled  chassis  as  they 
lea  ve  the  line.  For  the  painting  of  chassis  parts  dipping  is  widely  em- 
plc  yed,  and  in  all  the  principal  factories  spray  painting  and  varnishing 
of  itandard  jobs  is  the  rule.  Hand  varnishing  and  finishing  of  special 
jol  s is,  however,  still  in  vogue. 

An  important  difference  between  American  and  British  production 
me  thods  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  British  producers  undertake 
special  jobs  of  body  and  paint  wmrk  to  suit  individual  requirements. 
Fu  ther,  British  manufacturers  supply  chassis  to  coach-building 
fin  IS  or  private  purchasers  for  equipping  with  special  bodies  to  an 
e.xBent  not  ordinarily  practiced  by  American  makers. 

Since  the  war,  and  especially  during  the  past  five  or  sLx  years, 
Br  tish  automotive  plants  have  undergone  much  improvement  and 
medernization.  To  cope  with  increasing  demand  for  automotive 
vehicles  and  to  meet  competition,  considerable  plant  extension  and 
new  machinery  were  necessary.  For  these  purjioses  large  quantities 
of  American  machinery  have  been  utilized,  particularly  stamping 
and  pressing  machinery,  lathes,  etc.,  where  iiigh  production  and 
pneision  work  is  requiied. 

hdie  largest  firms  do  most  of  their  own  pressing  of  radiators,  frames, 
body  ])anels,  and  fenders,  but  there  is  a large  industry  in  Great  Britain 
of  ;pecial  firms  who  do  this  class  of  work  for  automobile  plants  not 
equipped  to  do  it  themsclv'es. 

ji.  large  number  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  are  in  reality  only 
ma:’hine  plants  for  assendiling  the  various  units  that  go  into  the 
cor  iposition  of  an  automobile,  engines,  parts,  accessories,  and  equip- 
meit  being  purchasedon  the  out  side  from  manufacturers  who  spe- 
cia  ize  in  that  class  of  production. 

ASSEMBLY  PLANTS 

'^'he  second  large  division  of  the  British  automotive  market  is 
the  importation  and  sale  of  foreign  vehicles.  At  the  close  of  the 
wa  •,  and  for  a few  years  thereafter,  the  sale  of  imported  cars  was 
mu’h  larger  than  it  is  to-day.  For  example,  in  1922  about  51  per 
cen  t of  the  total  sales  of  passenger  cars  in  Great  Britain  was  made  up 
of  imported  makes.  With  the  increase  in  British  domestic  manufac- 
ture however,  and  the  steady  development  of  the  domestic  auto- 
mo  ive  industry,  sales  of  imported  vehicles  have  declined  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1926,  they  represented  only  about  14  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  car  sales  in  the  British  Isles. ' The  year  1927  was 
dis  inctly  different,  however,  and  car  imports  increased  by  nearly  50 
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Fig.  4. — Chassis  asst^itibly  lines  in  the  plant  of  England's  second  largest  automobile  producer 
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pt  r cent.  The  number  of  passenger  cars  imported  into  Great  Britain 
fo’  11  months — January  to  November,  in  1926 — was  9,836,  valued 
at  £1,626,270,  and  in  1927  was  18,004,  valued  at  £3,293,717. 

Sales  of  American  and  other  imported  cars  in  the  British  market, 
therefore,  represent  a larger  proportion  of  total  car  sales  in  1927 
than  was  the  case  in  1926. 

There  are  78  foreign  makes  of  cars  on  the  British  market,  divided 
between  the  different  nationalities  as  follows;  American,  32;  French, 
25 ; Italian,  11;  Belgian,  4;  Austrian,  2;  German,  1. 

A number  of  the  American,  French,  and  Itahan  cars  are  almost  as 
ui  iversally  well  known  as  British  makes  and  continue  from  year  to 
year  to  have  a fair  share  of  the  market.  Importation  of  complete 
cars  ready  for  the  road  now  forms,  however,  much  the  smaller  pro- 
p(  rtion  of  the  import  trade.  Those  makes  of  foreign  cars  which 
in  ve  the  widest  sale  are  assembled  in  the  British  branches  or  assembly 
plmts  of  the  manufacturers  where  complete  organizations  are  main- 
tained for  marketing  their  cars.  Owing  to  the  British  method  of 
cempiling  customs  returns,  complete  units  and  parts  for  assembly 
ar  ? classified  as  complete  cars,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  sepa- 
rate  cars  for  assembly  from  cars  imported  complete  In  the  foregoing 
in  port  figures. 

EXTENT  OF  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY 

Of  the  32  American  makes  of  cars  now  on  the  British  market,  12 
leading  makes  are  assembled  or  partially  assembled  locally.  In  some 
cases  complete  assembly  is  undertaken,  even  including  the  various 
in  lividual  units  of  the  vehicle.  In  other  cases  the  units  are  assembled 
l)€  fore  shipment  to  Great  Britain,  the  British  .assembly  plants  being 
used  for  putting  these  units  together  and  painting  and  finishing  the 
car.  One  popular  low-priced  American  car  is  now  completely  manu- 
fa  ’tured  at  the  British  factory,  which,  in  its  modern  equijiment  and 
m ‘thods,  closely  approximates  the  procedure  followed  at  the  home 
fa  'tory  in  the  United  States.  The  vehicle,  however,  is  designed 
specially  for  the  British  market. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  ASSEMBI.Y 

Of  the  French  makes,  Citroen  and  Renault,  and  of  the  Italian 
m ikes.  Fiat,  are  now  assembled  in  Great  Brif.ain.  Of  these  plants 
the  Citroen  organization  at  Slough  in  Buckinghamshire  is  the  most 
in  portant.  As  at  present  operated,  it  is  an  assembly  plant  only, 
there  being  no  foundry  or  machine  shop.  The  company,  however, 
m lintains  at  its  Hammersmith  headquarters  in  London  (now  used  as 
a ;ales  and  spare-parts  depot)  machine-tool  installations  for  the  pur- 
pi  se  of  repair  work.  The  area  of  the  Slough  plant  is  about  8 acres 
urder  roof,  and  the  firm  has  purchased  adjoining  vacant  land  to  the 
ex  bent  of  nearly  another  8 acres  for  future  expansion  if  necessary.  All 
parts  of  the  car  are  shipped  from  France,  the  engine  and  axle  units 
being  assembled  in  the  French  Citroen  factory.  The  steel  bodies 
new  standardized  on  Citroen  cars  are,  however,  imported  unassem- 
bl'd, and  the  same  is  true  of  chassis  frames. 

Throughout  this  plant  fine  assembly  is  used,  the  flow  from  the  parts 
and  units  stores  being  continuous  right  up  to  the  point  where  the 
finished  car  is  rolled  off  the  conveyor.  Projmlsion  is  entirely  by 
ch  lin  conveyors.  The  plant  is  extremely  modern  in  all  details,  well 
situated,  and  well  lighted,  the  chain  conveyors  being  of  American 
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manufacture  and  line  assembly  on  the  same  principle  as  employed 
in  the  French  Citroen  works.  Painting  and  varnishing  is  done  by 
spray  guns  (all  American  equipment),  and  there  are  sLx  large  drying 
chambers  with  the  chain  conveyor  running  through  them. 

Both  the  11  and  12  horsepower  models  now  on  the  British  market 
are  assembled  at  Slough,  the  capacity  of  the  plant  being  from  100  to 
125  cars  per  day.  About  800  or  900  people  are  employed  in  these 
works. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCAL  ASSEMBLY 

To  explain  the  extent  to  which  imported  cars,  now  so  popular  on 
the  British  market,  are  assembled  locally,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  the  employment  of  British  labor,  the  use  of  at  least  some 
British  material  and  equipment,  and  the  fact  that  sales  organizations 
are  actually  on  the  ground,  are  all  important  factors  from  the  stand- 
point of  meeting  competition.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1927 
sales  of  American  motor  vehicles  in  Great  Britain  reached  the  fairly 
substantial  total  of  about  25,000  cam  and  trucks.  By  importing  cars 
unassembled  considerable  expense  in  freight  and  duty  pajmients  is 
saved.  Also,  in  the  final  local  assembly  of  the  car  it  is  far  easier  to 
effect  such  necessary  alterations  or  changes  as  make  the  car  a more 
salable  product  to  the  British  public.  For  example,  British  taste 
demands  to  a greater  extent  than  American  taste,  nickel  plating  on 
exposed  metal  parts;  low  and  deeply  inclined  seats  are  preferred,  as 
well  as  a wider  variety  of  exterior  color  finishes.  The  American 
assembly  plants  in  England  are,  of  course,  fully  cognizant  of  the  local 
preferences  and  prejudices  and  are  usually  able  to  meet  them  by  rel- 
atively unimportant  changes  from  the  standard  American  car.  It  is 
this  policy  which  has  meant  wider  popularity  for  certain  American 
makes  in  the  British  market  and  caused  them  to  become  almost 
household  words,  together  with  the  more  familiar  makes  of  British 
vehicles. 

SELLING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

The  British  public  is  undeniably  “motor-minded.”  A keen  general 
interest  is  taken  in  motoring,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance 
at  the  annual  motor  shows.  Owners,  in  general,  are  well  informed 
with  respect  to  the  mechanical  details  not  only  of  the  cars  owned  by 
them  but  of  other  makes  on  the  market.  The  various  popular  motor- 
ing journals  and  magazines  are  widely  read,  and  it  is  a common  occur- 
rence to  hear  the  respective  merits  of  w'ell-known  makes  of  cars  dis- 
cussed with  enthusiasm  whenever  present  or  prospective  car  owners 
meet.  The  public  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  models  and  improve- 
ment by  visiting  exhibitions,  perusing  catalogues,  and  reading  adver- 
tisements in  the  press  and  the  special  motoring  articles  that  are 
features  of  all  the  leading  newspapers. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average  British  purchaser  exhausts 
every  avenue  of  information  at  his  command  before  finally  deciding 
what  car  he  will  purchase.  This  is  particularly  true  where  price  is  a 
determining  factor.  Once  the  decision  is  made  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  intending  buyer  has  studied  the  details  of  all  com- 
petitive makes,  has  had  demonstrations  from  dealers  in  his  district, 
and  knows  exactly  why  the  particular  vehicle  he  is  purchasing  suits 
his  requirements. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  intensive  selling  methods 
a -e  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  Birtish  market  if  a substantial  sales 
volume  is  to  be  obtained. 

ADVERTISING 

Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  effective  single  factor  in  auto- 
n otive  selling  in  Great  Britain  is  press  advertising,  and  all  manu- 
fi  cturers  and  importers  make  use  of  it.  Certain  London  daily  papers 
such  as  The  Times,  Daily  Mail,  and  Daily  Ex])ress,  and  weekly  jour- 
n ds  like  Punch,  The  Tatler,  and  the  Illustrated  London  News  rank 
a.  national  advertising  mediums,  since  they  are  distributed  and 
w tdely  read  all  over  the  British  Isles,  including  Ireland,  on  the  date 

0 issue.  Because  of  their  nation-wide  appeal  and  large  circulation, 
a Ivertising  rates  in  such  journals  are  correspondingly  high.  For 
example,  the  Daily  Mail  recently  quoted  £7  per  inch  for  reading- 
n after  position,  and  £6  per  inch  for  ordinary  position.  A standard 
Ti  te  for  any  of  the  other  important  morning  jiajiers  is  about  £4  per 
ct'lumn  inch. 

The  trade  press  consists  mainly  of  weekly  periodicals,  of  which 
there  is  a fairly  large  number.  A few  rank  as  popular  publications 
a:  id  appeal  mainly  to  the  public,  and  for  this  reason  their  advertising 
rs  tes  range  from  £32  to  £34  per  page.  Others  are  published  prin- 
cipally for  the  automotive  industry  and  contain  more  technical  and 
ti  ade  data.  In  this  category  a distinction  is  made  between  the  types 

o)  vehicles  covered,  there  being  separate  periodicals  devoted  to  pas- 
siiiger  cars,  trucks,  and  motor  cycles.  Advertising  rates  are  some- 
wiat  lower  in  the  technical  publications,  and  range  between  £10  and 
£ 15  per  page. 

Popular  weeldies,  such  as  Punch  and  The  I’atler,  are  regarded  as 
especially  desirable  because  of  their  Empire  circulation,  and  for  that 
rt  ason  are  included  in  any  extensive  advertising  campaign. 

.Ml  of  the  leading  domestic  manufacturers  and  importers  place 
tl  eir  advertising  programs  and  campaigns  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
several  well-t'stablished  advertising  firms  in  London,  and  these  firms 
lu  ndle  the  detail  of  deciding  what  newspapers  and  periodicals  shall 
bi  employed  and  the  amount  and  type  of  space  to  be  used,  all  based, 

01  course,  upon  the  amount  appropriated  by  their  clients  for  adver- 
ti  iing  purposes.  In  this  respect  the  procedure  is  about  identical  with 

p]  actice  followed  in  the  United  States. 

Sujistantial  sums  are  spent  by  the  larger  manufacturers  and  impor- 
ters in  their  advertising  work.  A leading  British  producer  appro- 
piiates  about  £150,000  per  year  for  this  purpose,  while  some  of  the 
A nerican  companies  are  spending  anwwhere  from  £40,000  to  £100,000 
p<  r annum  in  their  British  advertising. 

High-powered  selling  arguments  are  used  freely,  and  choice  of 
tl  is  type  of  copy,  especially  for  the  imported  car,  is  best  left  to  the 
a(  vertising  agency  employed,  since  it  understands  local  conditions 
ai  d is  able  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  copy  upon  the  readers  it  is  intended 
tc  reach.  Several  leading  American  advertising  agencies  have  Lon- 
d(  n headquarter,  so  that  American  automobile  manufacturers  are 
able  to  make  use  of  facilities  in  Great  Britain  to  which  they  are 
a(  customcd  in  the  home  market. 

Aside  from  the  advertising  through  national  mediums,  outlined 
above,  which  is  financed  by  manufacturei-s  themselves,  distributors, 
d(  alers,  and  agents  are  likewise  required  by  their  contracts  to  under- 
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ta]:e  advertising  work  through  display  of  signs  on  their  places  of  busi- 
ne  )S  and  by  advertising  in  local  newspapers.  About  £2  per  car  is  the 
average  rate  demanded  by  dealers  for  local  ailvertising  of  this  sort. 

Postern  and  billboards  are  used  for  both  city  and  rural  advertising 
purposes,  and  in  London  and  a few  of  the  larger  provincial  cities 
ehctric-sign  displays  have  appeared  during  recent  years.  Space  in 
tri  mway  cars  and  busses  and  the  underground  coaches  in  London  is 
ut  lized  for  automotive  display  advertising  to  a limited  extent.  Pro- 
vincial motion-picture  theaters  regularly  include  an  advertising  fdm 
of  local  industries  and  businesses  in  their  programs,  and  one  fre- 
c[iently  sees  makes  of  cars  advertised  by  this  means,  with  special 
eniphasis  on  servicing  maintained  by  the  advertising  dealer  or  garage 
pr  iprietor. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  science  of  advertising  has  made  great 
stides  in  Great  Britain  and  that  all  modern  mediums  are  available 
to  the  automotive  industry. 

Much  free  publicity  is  obtained  through  articles  by  motor  corre- 
sp  :mdents  in  the  press.  Circularizing  is  a part  of  the  regular  business 
pi  ictice  of  many  leading  dealers,  while,  of  course,  the  annual  exhibi- 
ti(  ns  held  in  London  are  of  inestimable  value  to  manufacturers  and 
in  porters  alike  from  the  standpoint  of  publicity. 

The  spring  and  summer  months,  or  April  to  August,  inclusive,  con- 
st; tute  the  most  favorable  season  for  passenger-vehicle  advertising, 
wiiile  the  autumn  and  winter  months  are  devoted  to  increased  adver- 
tising of  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles.  Seasonal  influences 
or  purchases  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  these  practices. 

MERCHANDISING 

The  machinery  for  merchandising  automotive  vehicles  in  Great 
B itain  is  extensive  and  well  developed,  differing  from  American  prac- 
tii  e more  in  degree  of  advancement  than  principle.  An  American 
m mufacturer  entering  the  market  finds  trade  channels  already  estab- 
lished  and  along  similar  lines  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  with  the 
in  portant  difference  that  he  must  face  competition  from  practically 
eA  ery  important  make  of  car  in  the  world.  Owing  to  this  situation, 
e>  elusive  representation  is  rarely  ever  obtainable.  Among  dealers 
in  automotive  vehicles  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  larger  and  more 
important  firms  handling  8 or  10  makes  of  cars.  Even  small  dealers 
w 11  hold  the  local  agency  for  four  or  five  different  makes.  In  some 
in  stances  the  same  dealer  will  handle  domestic  and  foreign  makes 
together,  and  because  he  is  the  only  important  dealer  in  his  district 
m anufacturers  and  importers  who  desire  his  services  must  accept  the 
si  uation  or  have  no  responsible  representativii  in  that  district. 

Trade  channels  through  which  the  domestii;  manufacturer  distrib- 
u es  his  products  may  be  briefly  defined.  Distributors  are  appointed 
ai  various  points  throughout  the  country  and  given  a closed  terri- 
to  ry,  so  far  as  wholesale  business  is  concerned.  No  closed  territories 
for  retail  sales  are  prescribed.  The  distributors  are  expected  to 
a])point  dealers  and  subdealers  within  their  territories  and  see  that 
p;  oper  servicing  facilities  are  kept  available  for  the  vehicles  which 
tl  ey  handle.  Contracts  between  distributors  and  manufacturers  and 
between  dealers  and  distributors  are  usually  made  to  run  for  one 
vear  and  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  represen ta- 
tiui  is  based  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cars  which  may  be 
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sold  in  the  territory  during  the  period.  New  contracts  for  tlie  next 
year’s  sales  are  made,  so  far  as  possible,  at  the  time  of  tlie  motor 
shows,  wlien  the  latest  models  of  vehicles  are  available  for  inspection, 
and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  quantity  which  can  be  sold  in 
in  the  distributor’s  territory  for  the  coming  year. 

British  manufacturers  work  in  close  harmony  with  their  distribu- 
tors and  dealers,  and  the  factories  offer  facilities  for  major  repair 
work  of  vehicles  of  their  own  manufacture.  This  is  a strong  talking 
point  with  any  distributor  of  a British  car  in  the  domestic  market. 

So  far  as  distributor  and  dealer  contractual  arrangements  are 
concerned,  however,  close  inquiry  shows  that  they  are  respected 
more  in  tlie  breach  than  in  the  observance.  Owing  to  the  highly 
competitive  market  conditions,  some  of  the  English  manufacturers 
stock  distributors  or  dealers  on  a consignment  basis,  a business 
practice  which  is,  however,  not  followed  by  any  of  the  American 
firms  represented  in  the  British  market. 

Firms  which  represent  foreign  manufacturers  of  automotive 
vehicles  are  commonly  termed  in  England  “concessionaires;”  the 
word  is  self-explanatory,  and,  as  it  indicates,  means  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  granted  a concession  to  the  importer  for  the  sale  of  his 
vehicles  in  a given  territory,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles.  A number  of  such  concessions  have  been  granted  by  American 
manufacturers,  who  turn  over  to  the  English  firm  the  entire  conduct 
of  their  British  business,  based,  of  course,  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  agency  contract  drawn  up  between  them. 

The  local  selling  price  of  the  car  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  concessionaire,  but  the  manufacturer  should  take  pains  to  see 
that  the  final  retail  price  is  not  set  at  too  high  a figure  to  injure  future 
sales.  Usually  this  is  not  difficult  to  arrange,  as,  owing  to  high 
British  cost  of  production,  American  cars  can  be  priced  lower  than 
comparable  British  domestic  makes. 

Once  the  concessionaire  has  assumed  repre^ntation  for  a line, 
the  trade  channels  through  which  he  makes  sales  in  the  British  market 
are  practically  identical  with  those  followed  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers. _ • 1 1 

One  important  point  in  favor  of  the  American  car,  particularly 

those  makes  now  assembled  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  fact  that  discounts 
can  usually  be  granted  at  higher  figures  than  those  allowed  by  British 
manufacturers.  The  average  discounts  allowed  on  the  American 
makes  are  22  to  25  per  cent  and  by  English  manufacturers  17^  to 

20  per  cent.  , 

For  reasons  explained  above,  no  specific  form  of  distributor  or 
dealer  contract  can  be  taken  as  the  standard  used  by  all  the  manu- 
facturers and  concessionaires.  The  terms  contained  in  the  form  of 
contract  printed  in  the  appendix  are,  however,  in  general  use  between 
distributors  or  dealers  and  the  manufacturers  or  concessionaires 
whom  they  represent.  If,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  a 
bad  selling  season  or  other  inadvertence,  the  contract  can  not  be  lived 
up  to  ih  all  its  requirements,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  esti- 
mated number  of  cars  to  be  sold,  it  is  rare  that  the  manufacturer  or 
concessionaire  takes  summary  measures  against  the  dealer.  (The 
publication  of  the  distributor-dealer  agreement  form  in  the  appendix 
does  not  imply  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  for  use  of  such  form  in  all  cases;  this  is  merely 
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an  oxamplc  of  a type  of  agreement  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  any 
fin  1 adopting  the  form  necessarily  does  so  on  its  own  responsibility.) 

There  are  approximately  13,000  automotiv^e  dealers  in  Great 
Br  tain,  of  which  about  12,000  are  members  of  the  Alotor  Traders 
As  ;ociation.  Since  membership  in  the  associa  tion  is  open  only  to  J 

firms  having  a showroom  or  garage,  this  means  that  approximately 
12  000  firms  in  the  country  are  properly  eiiuipped  to  act  as  dealers  in 
au  omotive  i)roducts  and  leaves  the  inference,  that  the  additional 
1,(  00  dealers  are  not  properly  equii)ped  for  the  business. 

The  number  of  dealers  appointed  by  an  individual  manufacturer 
de  lends,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  his  penetration  into  the  market, 
bu : the  average,  considering  the  number  of  makes  of  cars  sold  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  dealers  in  the  country,  is  around  100. 

Oi  e leading  American  company,  on  the  other  hand,  averages  between 
40')  and  500  dealers  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  100  in  Ire- 
lat  d.  Another  important  American  company  maintains  agreements 
wi  h 450  dealers  throughout  the  country,  while,  two  other  American 
firms  with  good  distribution  in  Great  Britain  have  approximately  200 
de  ilers  each. 

PRICES 

The  policy  of  car  pricing  in  the  British  market  is  one  of  a fixed 
retail  selling  price,  alterable  only  by  the  manufacturer,  and  current 
re1  ail  selling  prices  of  cars  and  motor  cycles  arc  published  monthly 
by  the  trade  press. 

Prices  of  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  are  likewise  cur- 
rently available,  but  usually  for  chassis  only.  Since  the  Windsor 
sclieme  for  publishing  the  average  prices  obtained  for  used  cars 
be  •ame  effective  last  year,  a monthly  price  list  of  used  cars  has  been 
iss  led  regularly  by  the  Motor  Traders  .Vssociation  and  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  trade  press  and  othei;wise. 

3espite  the  fact  that  the  fi.xed  price  basis  is  theoretically  main- 
tained, careful  inquiry  shows  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
pr  ce  cutting  by  dealers.  This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  splitting 
CO  nmissions,  a practice  very  much  deprecated  by  manufacturers, 
but  difficult  to  overcome  because  of  heavy  competition.  It  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  the  intending  purchaserof  acarwill  “shop around  ” 
an  ong"^  dealers  until  he  obtains  a price  below  which  he  knows  no 
re:  ponsible  dealer  will  be  able  to  go  and  make  any  profit  whatsoever  ^ 
fo  himself.  There  is  considerable  “playing  off”  of  one  dealer  against 
another  by  an  intending  purchaser  to  gain  his  end  in  this  respect. 

INSTALLMENT  PURCHASING 

Concurrent  with  the  movement  in  the  United  States  the  sale  of 
automotive  vehicles  on  the  installment  plan  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  British  market  during  the  last  few  years.  In  London  and  some 
of  the  other  large  cities  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  60  to  65  per  cent 
of  passenger  cars  are  now  sold  on  this  basis.  Some  of  the  principal 
m inufacturers,  notably  the  Morris  company,  finance  their  own  time- 
ps  yment  plans,  and  of  recent  date  some  of  the  more  important  dealers 
in  London  have  undertaken  similar  schemes.  In  general,  however, 
th ' financing  of  car  purchases  by  installments,  or  “hire  purchase,” 
as  it  is  called  in  Great  Britain,  is  handled  by  separate  financing  com- 
piinies,  of  wliich  there  are  a half  dozen  important  firms  with  head- 
qi  arters  in  London. 
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Fig.  6.— Assembly  linos  in  im  Anici  iciin  brunch  plant  mvir  London 
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an  example  of  a type  of  agreement  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  a.nd  any 
iiri  1 adopting  the  form  neeessarily  does  so  on  its  own  rcsponsil)ility.) 

'^here  are  approximately  13,000  automotive  dealers  in  (Ireat 
Br  tain,  of  which  about  12,000  are  members  of  tlu'Motor  Traders 
Asioeiation.  Since  membership  in  the  association  is  open  only  to 
firms  having  a showroom  or  garage,  this  moans  that  approximately 
12  000  lirms  in  the  country  are  properly  equipped  to  act  as  dealers  in 
au  omotive  products  and  leaves  the  inference  that  the  additional 
1,(  00  dealers  are  not  pro])ci  ly  equiiiped  for  the  business. 

The  number  of  dealers  appoint(*d  by  an  individual  manufacturer 
de  lends,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  his  penetration  into  the  market, 
but  the  average,  considering  the  number  of  makes  of  cars  sold  in 
CO  iinarison  with  the  number  of  dealers  in  the  country,  is  around  100. 


The  policy  of  ear  pricing  in  the  British  market  is  one  of  a fixed 
retail  selling  price,  alterable  only  by  the  manufacturer,  and  current 
re'  ail  selling  prices  of  cars  and  motor  cycles  are  published  monthly 
b>  the  trade  press. 

Prices  of  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  are  likewise  cur- 
re  itly  available,  but  usually  for  chassis  only  Since  the  Windsor 
sc  leiiie  for  publishing  the  average  prices  obtained  for  used  cars 
be  'ame  elTective  last  year,  a monthly  price  list  of  used  cars  has  been 
issued  regularly  by  the  Motor  Traders  Association  and  made  available 
to  the  public  through  the  trade  press  and  otherwise. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  fixed  price  basis  is  theoretically  main- 
ta  nod,  careful  inquiry  shows  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
pr  ce  cutting  by  dealers.  This  is  usually  in  the  torm  of  splitting 
CO  nmissions,  a practice  very  much  deprecati^d  by  manufacturers, 
bi  t difficult  to  overcome  because  of  heavy  competition.  It  is  fre- 
qtently  stated  that  the  intending  purchaser  of  a<‘arwill  “shop  around 
among"  dealers  until  he  obtains  a price  below  which  he  knows  no 
re  .ponsible  dealer  will  be  able  to  go  and  make  any  profit  whatsoever 
fo  ■ himself.  There  is  eonsiderable  “playing  off”  of  one  dealer  against 
another  by  an  intending  purchaser  to  gain  his  end  in  this  respect. 

INSTALLMENT  PURCHASING 

Concurrent  with  the  movement  in  the  United  States  the  sale  of 
ai  tomotive  vehicles  on  the  installment  plan  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  British  market  during  the  last  few  years.  In  London  and  some 
of  the  other  large  cities  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  60  to  6-5  per  cent 
of  passenger  cars  are  now  sold  on  this  basis.  Some  of  the  principal 
m inufacturers,  notably  the  Morris  company,  finance  their  own  time- 
pi  yment  plans,  and  of  recent  date  some  of  the  more  important  dealers 
in  London  have  undertaken  similar  schemes.  In  general,  however, 
th?  finaneing  of  car  purchases  hy  installments,  or  “hire  purcha.se,” 
as  it  is  called  in  Great  Britain,  is  handled  by  separate  financing  com- 
pt  nies,  of  which  there  are  a half  dozen  important  firms  with  head- 
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T1  e usual  terms  are  25  per  cent  clown,  the  l)alance  in  monthly 
installments  spread  over  a period  of  12  to  18  months,  although  a 
perk  cl  of  2 years  before  the  final  payment  is  not  uMisual.  While  these 
pcricds  will  appear  unduly  long  to  most  American  manufacturers, 
they  are  necessary  in  England  to  make  the  scheme  effective.  Owing 
to  th^  ease  of  obtaining  credit  and  other  information  regarding  a pros- 
pect ve  purchaser,  the  manufacturers  and  financing  companies  main- 
tain these  long  terms  can  be  successfully  granted  \yithout  undue  risk. 
In  a i old-established  community  like  Great  Britain  there  is  less  like- 
lihoc  d of  a purchaser  violating  any  agreement  whereby  his  credit  and 
stall  ling  in  the  community  is  adversely  affectcnl.  If  he  does  so  \vith 
impi .nitv  and  mov'cs  to  a new  district  his  reputatkui  follows  hiin  with- 
out lifliculty.  This  situation,  therefore,  simpliiies  the  position  for 
com  lanies  engaged  in  financing  time-purchase  agreements  and  insures 

then  to  a certain  extent  against  bad  risks.  • • ■ i 

T'vo  intc'resting  examples  of  time  selling,  without  the^  initial  25 
per  < ent  de]iosit  being  required,  have  recently  conni  to  light  in  London. 
Two  laree  dealer  firms  have  undertaken  this  type  of  selling,  the  terms 
of  w lich  are,  briefly,  as  follow's;  Delivery  of  a cai-  on  payment  of  the 
first  of  12  equal  monthly  installments,  5 per  cent  only  being  added  for 
the  'redit  accommodation;  or,  if  a 10  per  cent  cash  deposit  is  made, 
the  lalance  plus  7^  per  cent  only  may  be  paid  in  equal  installments 
spre  id  over  a period  of  18  months.  If  payment  in  full  is  completed 
befox  the  end  of  the  specified  period,  the  whole  of  the  interest  charge- 
able on  the  remaining  installments  is  repaid  to  the  purchaser. 

\\  hen  these  dealers  announced  their  intention  to  sell  on  this  basis 
a coasiderable  outcry  arose  from  the  motor  trade  in  general  through- 
out 3reat  Britain,  the  complaint  being  that  the  method  was  unsound 
and  unfair  to  other  dealers.  The  firms  persisted,  howxver,  and  now 
rnai  itain  that  their  sales  have  been  materially  increased,  and,  further, 
thal  no  serious  losses  have  so  far  been  sustained. 


GARAGES  AND  SERVICE  FACILITIES 


S;uce  the  end  of  the  wxr,  and  more  particularly  during  the  past 
few  years,  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pub  ic  garages  and  service  stations  available  throughout  Great 
Brit  aim  Priva  te  and  lock-up  garages  have  also  greatly  increased  in 
nun  her.  These  items  in  themselves  furnish  an  eloquent  testimonial  ^ 

to  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  British  automotive 
mai  Icet.  Practically  every  new  house  erected  ip  the  country  to-day 
is  e(  uipped  with  a garage,  and  the  sales  possibility  for  the  older  prop- 
erty not  so  equipped  has  diminished  in  proportion.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  approximately  10,000  public  garages  in  the  country 
whi  di  have  fillmg  pump  installation.  In  addition  to  these  garages 
theie  are  approximately  10,000  additional  filling  stations  (not  having 
gari  ge  accommodation)  with  pumps.  Altogether  there  are  between 
45, ( 00  and  50,000  gasoline  filling  pumps  now^  in  operation. 

Tu-day  it  is  fully  recognized  that  adeciuate  servicing  is  as  potent  a 
factor  in  increasing  automotive  sales  as  advertising,  price,  or  other 
con  iideration,  and  manufacturers  and  importers  of  cars  give  special 
attuition  to  these  features  when  considering  any  new^  agency  appli- 
cations which  are  made  to  them. 
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POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CAR  IN  THE  MARKET 

The  well-known  British  national  tendency  is  to  purchase  a car  of 
domestic  manufacture  to  assist  home  industry.  Further,  the  high 
rate  of  horsepower  taxation  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  upkeep 
and  operation  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  development  by  British  manufacturers  of  the  many 
light  types  of  economy  cars  now  on  the  market  and  the  popidarity 
which  these  cars  have  attained.  Price  and  other  considerations  being 
equal,  the  British  motorist,  therefore,  will  purchase  a British  car. 

But  there  is  a section  of  the  market  into  which  the  American  car 
penetrates  and  meets  wfith  much  success.  This  may  be  briefly 
described  as  that  section  of  the  buying  public  desiring  medium  and 
high  powered  cars  of  excellent  appearance  and  performance  but  selling 
at  a relatively  low  retail  price.  In  this  field  the  American  car  stands 
practically  alone  in  the  British  market,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  a 
sulistantial  volume  of  yearly  sales  is  attained  by  many  popular  types. 
Despite  reductions  by  British  manufacturers  to  the  point  where  car 
prices  in  general  are  now  47  per  cent  below  pre-war  piices,  they  are 
still  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  American  six  and  eight  cylinder 
cars  and  give  the  same  value  for  the  money. 

American  cars  do  not,  of  course,  penetrate  into  horsepower  cate- 
gories lower  than  16.  But  starting  with  16  and  in  horsepowei'  cate- 
gories continuing  up  to  40,  American  cars  account  lor  a large  jiro- 
portion  of  all  ma'kes  on  the  British  market.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  proportion  of  American  cars  to  all  other  makes,  according 
to  horsepower: 

14  horsepower,  approximately,  one-twelfth. 

17  horsepower,  approximately,  one-half. 

18  horsepower,  approximately,  one-third. 

20  horsejiower,  approximately,  one-half. 

22  horsepower,  approximately,  two-thirds. 

24  horsepower,  approximately,  one-third. 

20  horsepower,  approximately,  four-fifths. 

28  horsepower,  approximately,  three-fourths. 

29  horsepower,  approximately,  all. 

30  horsepower,  approximately,  four-fifths. 

32  liorsepower,  approximately,  one-fourth. 

34  horsepower,  approximately,  three-fourths. 

36  horsepower,  approximately,  one-half. 

37  horsepower,  approximately,  one-third. 

40  horsepower,  approximately,  one-half. 

As  previously  noted,  there  are  32  different  makes  of  American  cars 
on  the  British*^ market  at  present,  an  evidence  in  itself  that  a good 
demand  is  not  lacking.  Sales  totals  for  a few  of  the  most  popular 
makes  reach  3,000  to  6,000  cars  annually  in  the  low-price  range  and 
200  to  300  annually  in  the  more  expensive  cars.  Naturally  these 
figures  have  not  been  mamtained  year  in  and  year  out,  but  they  were 
reached  on  several  occasions  by  the  same  companies  since  the  boom 
period  of  1920. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  in  general  toward  American  cars  is 
favorable,  and  the  desire,  which  is  a national  characteristic,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  value  for  expenditure  has  created  and  maintahied  a good 
market  for  American  vehicles.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  could  also  obtain  a fan  share  of  the  British  ultra- 
light car  market  should  they  ultimately  decide  to  engage  in  that 
type  of  manufacture. 


I 
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AUTOMOTIVE  PREFERENCES 

. Vlthou2:h  a wide  variety  of  American  cars  are  already  well  known 
in  jreat  Britain,  a large  percentage  of  the  imports  are  of  chassis  only 
on  which  bodies  are  constructed  locally  to  nu'Ct  British  conditions 
an  I preferences.  Standard  American  bodies,  especially  of  the  older 
tv]  les,  meet  with  sales  resistance  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  con- 
foim  to  these  local  requirements.  This  com})lamt  has  been  over- 
come to  some  extent  since  the  introduction  of  the  all-steel  body,  and 
the  newer  types  of  American  closed  cars  are  also  more  suitable  to 
British  requirements.  Nevertheless,  local  body  building  on  imported 
ch  issis  still  represents  an  unportant  factor  in  the  market.  A large 
nu  iuber  of  firms  specialize  on  this  class  of  work,  in  addition  to  buildmg 
sp  ‘cial  bodies  for  many  of  the  British  chassis  makers.  The  follow- 
ing preferences,  both  as  regards  body  types  and  chassis  details,  have 
be  m selected  therefore  with  a view  to  giving  the  American  automo- 
th e exporter  an  understanding  of  the  more  important  particulars. 

BODY  TYPES 

The  “all-weather”  car  is  still  a very  popular  type.  This  car  has 
a 'ollapsible  top) — leather  bemg  used  on  the  higher-priced  vehicles 
an. I fabric  on  the  cheaper  ones — which  when  dropped  back  gives  the 
ve  licle  an  open  appearance  and  when  raised  the  effect  of  a closed 
ca  ■.  The  straight,  open  car,  without  such  a top,  has  been  steadily 
de.dming  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  and  tbe  “all-weather”  type 
has  taken  its  place.  The  most  recent  development  is,  of  course,  the 
gr*atly  mcreased  popularity  for  the  sedan  and  limousine  type  of  per- 
manently closed  car,  and  practically  all  of  the  leading  British  manu- 
fa'  turers  have  followed  the  American  tendency  in  this  respect.  The 
increased  popularity  for  “all-weather”  and  closed  bodies  may  be 
at  ributed  directly  to  climatic  conditions,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
su  ‘h  types  have  not  come  mto  general  use  even  more  rapidly.  The 
pr  ncipal  reason  for  the  continued  success  of  the  all-weather  body, 
as  opposed  to  the  permanently  closed  types,  is  again  attributable  to 
climatic  conditions.  The  all-weather  body  when  closed  is  found  to 
be  ideal  for  wet  weather,  which  prevails  during  the  major  portion  of 
th  i year,  while  during  the  short  summer  season  the  top  can  be  lowered 
aud  give  the  owner  the  advantage  of  an  open  car. 

BODY  FINISH 

Black  or  dark-blue  colors  are  in  vogue  only  on  the  high-priced  cars 
where  conservative  colors  meet  the  more  dignified  demands  of 
pi  rchasers.  On  light  cars  and  lower-priced  heavy  cars  brighter 
cc  lors  are  used,  maroons,  yellows,  reds,  and  even  greens  being  yiopular. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  for  this  preh'rence,  other  than  the 
fa’t  that  the  British  buyer  usually  prefers  a car  of  distinctive  or 
in  lividual  color  and  not  a stock  shade,  and  domestic  manufacturers 
ai3  liberal  in  catering  to  these  tastes.  Nickel  trimmings  are  very 
m .ich  in  demand,  and  for  this  reason  some  of  the  imported  American 
cars  have  the  radiator  hoods  and  all  visible  metal  parts  nickeled 
b(  fore  the  cars  are  placed  with  dealers. 

Front  seats  of  the  sliding  individual  bucket  type  are  in  general 
use,  while  in  vehicles  carrying  four  or  more  jiassengers  the  British 
taste  is  for  deeply  inclined  rear  seats  and  ample  leg  room.  Real- 


leather  upholstery  is  preferred  to  fabric  materials,  especially  in  the 
higher-priced  cars. 

CHASSIS  DETAILS 

The  topography  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  such  as  not  to 
require  any  special  gear  ratio  on  automotive  vehicles.  The  ordinary 
gearing  of  American  cars  is  ideally  suited  to  the  country;  in  fact, 
American  cars  can  be  used  with  less  changing  of  gears  than  most 
British  makes.  British  cars  usually  have  three  or  four  speeds  for- 
ward and  reverse,  and  in  mountainous  or  hilly  country  it  is  necessary, 
owing  to  the  gear  ratio,  to  frequently  change  gears. 

Magnetos  are  in  general  use,  but  some  domestic  manufacturers 
allow  the  purchaser  an  option  for  battery  ignition  if  desired.  On 
the  American  cars  marketed  in  Great  Britain  battery  ignition  is  in 
general  use.  Magneto  ignition  is  used  on  99  per  cent  of  the  trucks 
sold  in  the  market,  battery  ignition  being  extremely  rare  on  such 
vehicles. 

ROAD  CLEARANCE 

The  road  clearance  followed  in  British  motor  construction  ranks 
as  medium.  Universally  good  roads  make  unnecessary  a high  road 
clearance,  and  for  that  reason  British  vehicles  are  usually  slung  lower 
than  in  the  United  States.  Medium  clearance  is  regarded  in  the 
British  automotive  industry  as  giving  much  better  roadability. 

WHEELS 

For  passenger  cars  the  most  popular  type  is  the  wire  wheel,  wUeels 
with  steel  spokes  following  as  of  next  importance.  Wood,  or  artillery, 
wheels  are  not  very  popular.  There  is  a growing  preference  for  disk 
wheels,  but  the  types  used  are  somewhat  different  from  the  American, 
consisting  of  a wire  w'heel  fitted  on  the  outside  with  a steel  disk  to 
keep  the  spokes  clean.  Wheels  wdth  solid  steel  spokes  are  preferred 
for  trucks,  although  steel  w'heels  wdth  hollow  spokes  are  used  to  some 
extent.  Wood  w'heels  have  a very  limited  use  on  trucks  in  the  British 
market  and  are  only  found  on  the  cheaper  vehicles. 

TIRES 

The  preference  is  decidedly  for  low-pressure  tires  for  use  on  pas- 
senger cars.  The  type  most  in  demand  represents  a tire  halfway 
V between  the  balloon  and  the  high-pressure  tire.’  Full  balloon  tires 
have  not  been  popularized  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time  the 
extremely  high-pressure  tire  is  not  liked.  On  trucks  and  other  com- 
mercial vehicles  solid  tires  are  in  general  use,  although  pneumatics 
are  gaining  in  popularity  for  busses  and  coaches.  Until  recently 
busses  and  coaches  in  the  London  area  were  prohibited  by  the 
licensing  authorities  from  using  pneumatic  tires,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  congested  districts;  the  police  regulations  in 
this  respect  have  been  modified,  how^ever,  and  now"  permit  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires  in  the  London  area. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  provincial  districts  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tires  on  trucks  and  busses  has  steadily  gained  ground  during  recent 
vears. 

ACCESSORY  EQUIPMENT 

LTntil  a few'  years  ago  extra  or  special  accessories  w"ere  not  supplied 
on  British  cars  as  standard  equipment.  To-day  the  reverse  is  true, 
and  most  cars  are  placed  on  the  market  by  manufacturers  and  dis- 
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Fig.  7.— liody  assembly  line  in  an  American  branch  plant  in  England 
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tributors  fully  equipped  with  popular  accessories.  Self-starters  are 
in  e;eneral  use,  and  most  cars  are  now  ecjuipped  with  motor  meters, 
rear-view  mirrors,  speedometers,  rear  stop  sijrnals,  and  step  pads. 
Spare  tires  are  fitted  to  100  per  cent  of  the  cars  sold.  Bumpers 
have  not  yet  come  into  general  use  and  are  never  fitted  as  standard 
equipment  hy  British  makers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  uni- 
versal equipment  of  American  cars  with  front  and  rear  bumpers  has 
created  a growing  demand  for  them  in  the  British  market,  and  sales 
by  importers  and  a few  domestic  manufacturers  are  steadily  making 
headway.  Four-wheel  brakes  are  now  standard  equipment  on 
practically  all  new  cars  put  on  the  market,  British  and  imported  alike. 

MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  PARTS,  ACCESSORIES,  AND  GARAGE 

EQUIPMENT 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  large  (|uantities  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories for  automotive  vehicles,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  retained 
for  home  consumption. 

Value  op’  British  Imports  and  Reexports  of  Parts  and  Accessories 


Year 

Imports  Reexports 

1924  - 

£:i.  ^71.051 

£:1H4. 421 

1925 

2.734.251  ; 

323. 2i}5 

192f>  

2.  798.  229 

158. 398 

1927  (10  momhs,  January  to  October) 

2,  mo.  171 

137,389 

In  the  case  of  automotive  parts,  engines,  axles, 

bearings, 

trails- 

^ ^ - ^ 

mission  chains,  wheels,  rims,  and  spokes  constitute  the  major  items 
imported.  Accessories  are  not  classified  individually  in  the  customs 
returns,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  tell  which  items  predominate 
in  the  import  trade.  It  may  be  estimated,  however,  that  a division 
of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  should  be  apiiroximateh-  75  per 
cent  to  conqionent  parts  and  25  per  cent  to  accessories.  Of  the 
total  imports  more  than  50  per  cent  originate  in  the  United  States. 
France  is  the  second  largest  source  of  supply. 

Although  the  inqiort  trade  is  substantial,  as  the  figures  show,  British 
domestic  manufacture  of  parts  and  accessories  is  highly  developed, 
and  competition  is  consequently  severe.  The  value  of  British  pro- 
duction of  these  items  is  shown  by  the  last  census,  which  was  for 
the  year  1924,  as  £14,357,000  compared  with  £2,042,000  in  1912. 
]4eaiers  state  that  imported  component  parts  sell  strictly  on  a price 
basis,  which  is  rendered  more  difficult  to  adjust  in  view  of  a 33)3  P<?r 
cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Several  of  the  well-known  Ameiican  engine 
manufacturers  have  their  own  English  branches  for  taking  care  of 
the  market  requirements. 

During  recent  vears  British  manufacture  of  accessories  has  devel- 
oped  to  such  an  extent  that  domestic  makes  can  now  jirovide  practi- 
cally everything  needed  by  the  car  manufacturers.  Thus,  novelty 
and  advantageous  price  have  come  to  Vie  deciding  factors  in  the  sale 
of  imported  lines.  Such  standard  articles  as  spark  plugs,  piston  rings, 
carburetors,  shock  alisorbers,  spotlights,  windshield  wings,  hand  tire 
pumps,  horns,  jacks,  batteries,  and  windshield  cleaners  are  all  pro- 
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tributors  fully  equipped  with  popular  accessories.  Self-starters  are 
in  ircneral  use,  and  most  cars  are  now  equipped  with  motor  meters, 
rear-view  mirrors,  speedometers,  rear  stop  sifrnals,  and  step  i)ads. 
Spare  tiros  are  fitted  to  100  per  cent  of  the  cars  sold.  Bumpers 
have  not  yet  come  into  general  use  and  are  never  fitted  as  standard 
equipment  by  British  makers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  uni- 
versal equipment  of  American  cars  with  front  and  rear  bumpers  has 
created  a growing  demand  for  them  in  the  British  market,  and  sales 
by  importers  and  a few  domestic  manufacturers  are  steadily  making 
headway,  f'our-wheel  brakes  are  now  standard  equipment  on 
practically  all  new  cars  put  on  the  market,  British  and  imported  alike. 

MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  PARTS,  ACCESSORIES.  AND  GARAGE 

EQUIPMENT 

P.4RTS  AM)  ACCESSORIES 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  large  quantities  of  parts  and  acces- 
sories for  automotive  vehicles,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  retained 
for  home  consumption. 


Value  of  British  Imports  a.vd  Reexports  of  Parts  and  Accessories 


Year 

lmi>oris 

Keex!»oris 

1924  

3925 

1926  

1927  (10  months,  to  Octobor) 

£:i.  371.0-.1 
2. 734.  251 
2.  798.  229 
2,610. 171 

£384, 421 
323,  235 
! 158,398 

137,389 

In  the  case  of  automotive  jiarts,  engines,  axles,  bearings,  trans- 
mission chains,  wheels,  rims,  and  spokes  constitute  the  major  items 
imported.  Accessories  are  not  classified  individually  in  the  customs 
returns,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  tell  which  items  predominate 
in  the  import  trade.  It  may  be  estimated,  however,  that  a division 
of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  should  be  approximately  75  per 
cent  to  component  parts  and  25  per  cent  to  accessories.  Of  the 
total  imports  more  than  50  ])er  cent  originate  in  the  L nited  States. 
France  is  the  second  largest  source  of  supply. 

Although  the  import  trade  is  substantial,  as  the  figures  show,  British 
domestic  manufacture  of  parts  and  accessories  is  highly  developed, 
and  competition  is  consequently  severe.  The  value  of  British  pro- 
duction of  these  items  is  shown  by  the  last  census,  which  was  for 
the  year  1924,  as  £14,357,000  compared  with  £2,042,000  in  1912. 
Dealers  state  that  imported  component  parts  sell  strictly  on  a price 
basis,  which  is  rendered  more  difficult  to  adjust  in  view  of  a 33}  3 per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Several  of  the  well-known  American  engine 
manufacturers  have  their  own  English  branches  for  taking  care  of 
the  market  requirements. 

During  recent  years  British  manufacture  of  accessories  has  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  domestic  makes  can  now  jirovide  practi- 
cally everything  needed  by  the  car  manufacturers.  Thus,  novelty 
and  advantageous  price  have  come  to  be  deciding  factors  in  the  sale 
of  imported  lines.  Such  standard  articles  as  spark  plugs,  piston  rings, 
carburetors,  shock  absorbers,  spotlights,  windshield  xGngs,  hand  tire 
pumps,  horns,  jacks,  batteries,  and  windshield  cleaners  are  all  pro- 
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luced  locally  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
'ar  manufacturers.  Certain  well-known  American  makes  among 
;ouie  of  these  lines  are  sold  by  general  importers  and  dealers  in  Great 
Britain,  but  mainly  for  use  or  replacement  on  American  cars. 

The  idea  is  general,  on  the  other  hand,  that  new  accessories  or 
mprovements  originate  mainly  in  the  United  States,  and  dealers  in 
jreat  Britain  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  acquire  distribution  for  such 
ines. 

GARAGE  AND  SERVICING  EQUIPMENT 

For  many  of  the  lines  under  this  heading  Great  Britain  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity,  and  most  of  the  modern  equipment  found  in 
British  garages  is  of  American  manufacture.  However,  a few  well- 
cnown  domestic  firms  are  producing  what  is  regarded  as  excel- 
ent  service  machinery,  such  as  breakdown  equipment,  compressors, 
mgine  stands,  axle  stands,  jacks,  and  cranes,  their  products  being 
nodeled  on  American  standards. 

The  items  of  such  equipment  principally  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  breakdown  equipment,  ambulances,  towing  poles,  cranes, 
special  garage  jacks,  presses,  axle  stands,  engine  stands,  crank-case 
Dearings,  rebabbitting  and  boring  machines,  air  compressors,  electric 
Irills,  and  electric  valve  grinders.  Practically  no  British  imports  of 
garage  equipment  originate  in  countries  othei  than  the  United  States. 

Inquiry  among  the  trade  develops  the  opinion  that,  aside  from 
;he  items  mentioned,  there  is  considerable  need  of  such  additional 
special  tools  as  cylinder  boring  machines,  welding  outfits,  high- 
pressure  grease-gun  equipment  for  servicing  cars  fitted  with  special 
ypes  of  lubrication,  together  with  all  those  special  tools  that  have 
peen  developed  in  the  United  States  for  the  rapid  and  sound  overhaul 
pf  motor-car  axles,  gear  boxes,  etc.  The  type  of  work  done  by 
specialized  equipment  of  this  nature  is  randy,  if  ever,  undertaken 
py  service  stations  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list 
-here  is  also  a wide  market  for  such  items  as  electric  air  compressors, 
portable  drills,  and  electric  valve  grinders. 

In  the  past  one  of  the  particular  arguments  against  the  sale  of 
power-driven  equipment  in  English  garages  has  been  the  low  cost 
)f  hand  labor.  Gradually  garages  and  the  larger  dealers  are  recog- 
lizing  the  fallacy  of  this  contention,  and  as  the  superiority  of  work  ^ 
lone  by  well-designed  tools  becomes  apparent  the  trade  is  being 
von  away  from  the  old-time  standard  of  handwork. 

With  respect  to  trade  channels  through  which  garage  and  servic- 
ng  equipment  are  marketed  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  practically  impos- 
lible  to  sell  through  the  motor-car  manufacturers,  since  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  be  interested  in  advising  their  dealers  regarding 
,he  class  of  material  they  should  use;  nor  is  selling  through  a jobber, 

IS  the  term  is  used  in  the  United  States,  regarded  as  a satisfactory 
nedium.  Best  results  are  obtained  through  the  appointment  of  an 
(ixclusive  agent  who  will  carry  adequate  stocks  and  advertise  suffi- 
( iently  in  the  trade  press,  as  well  as  circularize  garages.  Sales  in 
iractically  every  case  must  be  made  direct  to  the  garage  proprietor, 
t has  been  found  in  many  cases  that  two  years  is  not  too  much  to 
allow  for  popularization  of  a given  tool  or  piece  of  equipment.  Once 
he  garage  owner’s  interest  has  been  aroused  inquiries  flow  in  to  the 
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agents,  and  these  inquiries  eventually  develop  into  definite  orders  for 
equipment. 

Owing  to  the  method  of  distribution  described  above,  British 
domestic  credit  terms  must  almost  invariably  apply,  since  no  equip- 
ment is  purchased  by  the  garage  owners  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
abroad,  and  agents  must  arrange  credit  terms  to  suit  individual 
requirements. 

“Cash  with  order”  has  been  the  rule  with  the  principal  agents  in 
the  past,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  allow  deferred-pay- 
ment terms  to  responsible  garage  proprietors  on  a basis  similar  to 
that  on  which  cars  are  sold. 

TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 


The  growth  in  the  use  of  road  motor  transport  for  both  merchan- 
dise and  passengers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  has  been 
one  of  the  great  postwar  developments. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  large  numbers  of  surplus  army  trucks  were 
available  for  sale  to  the  civilian  public,  and  these  were  disposed  of 
at  prices  so  low  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  new  trucks  over  a period  of  three  or  four  years.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  these  surplus  army  trucks,  obtainable  even  after  recon- 
ditioning at  only  a fraction  of  their  original  cost,  played  a considerable 
part  in  accelerating  the  movement  of  the  road  motor  transport  idea. 

The  topography  of  the  country  comprising  compact  areas  of  urban 
centers,  near  together  and  connected  by  good  roads,  further  consti- 
tuted a made-to-order  condition  for  the  development  of  motor-vehicle 
transport.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  development  would  have 
been  on  an  even  greater  scale  but  for  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
served  by  a network  of  e.xcellent  railway  and  canal  facilities,  to  the 
efficient  working  of  which  the  public  has  been  accustomed  over  a long 
period  of  years. 

Competition  between  rail  and  road  transport  has  consequently 
reached  a stage  of  open  warfare.  The  present  law  does  not  grant 
railways  full  powers  to  operate  road  motor  transport  but  does  allow 
them  to  operate  “feeder”  services  for  both  passengers  and  goods. 
The  railways  are,  of  course,  putting  forth  every  effort  to  obtain  full 
powers,  while  the  existing  road  motor  transport  interests  are  opposing 
the  issue  with  equal  vigor  as  a measure  of  self-protection. 

To-day  practically  every  large  industrial  firm  in  Great  Britain  owms 
a fleet  of  motor  trucks.  The  same  is  true  of  all  firms  engaged  in  dis- 
tributive trades — department  stores,  bakers,  confectioners,  brewers, 
dairies,  etc.  In  addition,  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  firms  and 
organizations  which  specialize  in  motor  transport  on  a nation-wide 
basis.  Municipal  government  authorities  also  engage  in  a large 
amount  of  motor  haulage  for  municipal  purposes  and  operate  bus 
services,  fire-fighting  services,  ambulance  facilities,  street-cleaning 
apparatus,  and  the  like. 

The  growth  in  the  use  of  motor  transport  vehicles  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  registration  figures.  The  figures  in  the  following  table 
apply  to  Great  Britain  only  and  do  not  include  Ireland. 
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Registration  of  Motor  Trucks  and  Commercial  Vehicles  in  Great 

Britain 


1 1 1 

Year 

Trucks 

Hackneys 
(includes 
busses,  taxi* 
cabs,  etc.) 

Year 

Trucks 

Hackneys 
(includes 
busses,  taxi- 
cabs, etc.) 

1 H3 

37.000 

47.000 

38.000 

66.000 

135.000 

159.000 

39.000 

51.000 

47.000 

75.000 

76.000 

78.000 

192:1 

181,000 

210,000 

232.000 

260.000 
273,000 

86,000 

94.000 

99.000 
101,000 

96.000 

1 H4._ 

1924 

1 H9 

1925 

1 J20 

1926 

1 m 

1927 

I *22 

British  domestic  production  of  trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles 
lar  four  recent  years  has  been  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


1923  21,604 

1924  26,  532 

1925  32,  000 

1926  41,  500 


No  statistics  are  available  prior  to  1923  showing  truck  production 
s eparately  from  other  motor  vehicles. 

The  domestic  truck  industry  is  assisted  in  a number  of  ways.  The 
H^ar  Department  grants  a substantial  subsidy  to  30  and*  15  hun- 
c redweight  trucks  built  to  meet  its  specifications  and  have  issued 
ipproved  specifications  for  an  acceptable  type  light  six-wheeled 
truck.  Manufacture  of  such  vehicles  must,  of  course,  be  entirely 
British,  and  most  of  the  local  producers  have  designed  vehicles  to 
meet  the  requirements.  Municipal  authorities  also  purchase  domes- 
tic-made vehicles,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  makes,  and  many  of 
t tie  large  British  firms  will  not  buy  imported  trucks.  Further,  in 
i.pril,  1927,  an  import  duty  of  333^  per  cent  was  imposed  on  com- 
riercial  motor  vehicles,  which  had  hitherto  not  been  dutiable.  It  is 
r ot  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  import  trade  in  complete  trucks 
£ nd  other  commercial  vehicles  has  dropped  to  the  small  proportions 
stiown  in  the  following  table: 


British  Imports  of  Complete  Commercial  Vehicles 


Year 

1 

Number  i 

[ Value 

1'24 

1,319 
655 
703 
115  1 

£174,556 
' 113,339 

117, 190 
i 20,684 

1!  25 

1‘  26 

1?  27  (10  months,  January  to  October) 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  represented  in  the  fore- 
going table  were  imported  from  France  and  Italy,  the  remainder  orig- 
i lating  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  producing  countries. 

However,  the  British  market  absorbs  annually  a considerable  quan- 
t ty  of  imported  chassis,  a substantial  propoi'tion  of  which  are  used 
f >r  trucks,  vans,  and  busses,  the  bodies  being  built  locally  to  suit 
rjquirements  or  the  purchaser’s  individual  need. 
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British  Chassis  Imports 


Year 

Numl)er 

Value 

1924 

12,  459 
15.  778 
10.  436 
11,412 

£1,757,902 
2,  20f),  898 

1 dm  9AQ 

1925... 

1926 

1927  (10  months,  January  to  October) 

1, 330, 626 

Of  the  chassis  imports,  the  United  States  and  Canada  supply 
considerably  more  than  half,  France  being  the  second  largest  contrib- 
utor and  Italy  third. 

One  low-priced  American  truck,  now  made  in  England,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  supplying  the  British  demand 
for  light  and  medium  weight  vehicles.  At  least  three  other  makes, 
now  assembled  in  England,  have  likewise  enjoyed  substantial  sales. 
But  the  demand  for  light  truck  chassis  has  also  been  met  by  a number 
of  British  makers  during  recent  years,  so  that  the  position  is  now 
highly  competitive. 

Except  for  a relatively  few  imported  makes — two  or  three  Ameri- 
can, one  French,  and  one  Swiss — the  British  market  for  heavy-duty 
trucks  is  supplied  entirely  by  domestic  manufacturers.  In  this  field 
the  importer  finds  it  difficult  to  compete  in  price,  particularly  since 
the  duty  was  imposed. 


TAXICABS  AND  BUSSES 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  extension  in  bus  services,  the  use  of  taxi- 
cabs has  naturally  declined,  although  they  still  represent  one  of  the 
major  and  important  means  of  transportation  in  cities  and  suburban 
areas.  About  60,500  taxicabs  are  in  operation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. London,  as  the  principal  center,  uses  between  10,000  and  15,000 
of  this  total,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow 
being  the  other  main  consuming  cities.  Fares  in  London  are  at 
present  fixed  at  9d.  for  the  first  mile,  and  3d.  per  mile  thereafter, 
while  in  other  cities  the  usual  minimum  fare  is  Is.,  in  some  cases 
(Manchester  for  e.xample)  Is.  6d.  Cab  ownership  is  principally 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  purchase  on  the  installment  plan  is 
a geneml  practice,  £700  representing  the  average  price. 

British  makes  of  taxicabs  predominate,  although  one  French  make 
V of  chassis  (Unic)  is  used  extensively  in  London  and  southwest  Eng- 
land, the  bodies  being  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  One  Ameri- 
can make  was  introduced  in  London  about  three  years  ago,  but  sales 
efforts  were  discontinued  after  a brief  period. 

With  respect  to  busses  and  bus  operation,  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant situation  now  exists.  Motor-bus  development  in  Great  Britain 
has  proceeded  more  rapidly  and  reached  a higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps  the  United  States.  In 
London,  and  all  principal  cities  and  towns  throughout  Great  Britain, 
motor-bus  services  are  operated  between  principal  centers  and  on  all 
main  thoroughfares  within  the  city  limits.  In  addition,  cities  and 
towns  are  connected  by  motor-bus  services  to  an  extent  not  found 
elsewhere.  _ Thus,  Great  Britain  may  be  visualized  as  a country 
covered  with  a network  of  bus  services,  operated  on  definite  time 
schedules  and  at  fixed  fares  or  rates,  and  representing  one  of  the 
rnost,  if  not  the,  most,  popular  means  of  passenger  transport  for  short- 
distance  traveling.  These  facilities  are  being  extended  at  so  rapid  a 
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rito  that  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
c )untrv  without  using  other  means  of  transportation.  The  latest 
fi  gures  reveal  a total  of  approximately  30,000  busses  of  all  t}-  pes 

registered  throughout  the  country.  i . j 

The  universally  good  roads,  nearness  of  one  thickly  populated 
i rban  district  to  another,  and  all  within  a comparatively  compact 
srea  have,  of  course,  been  important  contributory  factors  to  tms 
ceve’lopment.  Others  are  the  economical  fares  charged  and  the 
excellence  and  comfort  of  the  rolling  stock.  Often  fares  are  lower 
than  ordinary  rail  rates,  and  in  towns  served  by  tramways  the  bus 
companies  generally  find  it  necessary  to  charge  higher  fares  fh^ 
t hose  ruling  on  the  trams  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  protected. 
] t is  a common  experience,  however,  to  find  that  even  when  lares 
i re  higher  the  traveling  public  prefers  the  busses.  _ . * • 

Busses  in  use  are  of  various  types  and  seating  capacity,  but,  m 
ueneral,  the  following  distinctions  may  be  made:  For  operation  m 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities 


Fig.  8.— a provincial  bus  terminal 


louble-deck  busses,  similar  to  those  used  hi  New*  York  City,  v ith 
seating  capacity  for  about  50  persons,  are  most  popular.  Ihese 
ousses  have  entrance  and  exit  at  the  rear  only,  and  stairs  at  the  i ear 
eading  to  the  upper  deck.  A four-wheeled  chassis,  with  solid  tiies, 
IS  used  on  such  types.  In  smaller  towns  and  certam  of  the  large  cities, 
and  for  country  services,  covered  smgle-deck  busses  are  the  rule,  witn 
seating  capacity  for  32  to  40  persons.  These  busses  may  have  only 
ane  exit,  either  front  or  rear,  or  both  front  and  rear  door^  dejmndmg 
upon  the  regulations  of  the  local  government  authority  whmh  has  the 
right  to  specify  requirements  for  its  particular  district,  rour-wneel 
chasses  on  pneumatic  tires  are  used  mainly  on  these  types. 

Double-dock  busses,  with  the  upper  deck  wholly  covered  by  a per- 
manent top,  have  also  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
provincional  cities  for  several  years.  It  is  only  recently  that  their 
operation  in  London  has  been  permitted  under  license  by  bcotland 
Yard,  which  authority  previously  ruled  them  out  as  top-heavy  or 
unwieldv,  and  therefore  dangerous  in  the  London  metropolitan  area. 
\ test  of  these  vehicles,  however,  proved  them  so  sati^actory  and 
popular  with  the  public  that  the  ban  has  been  removed.  1 o-day  there 
are  about  1,500  busses  of  this  type  used  in  London  services. 
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As  the  most  outstanding  recent  development  in  British  bus  con- 
struction and  opei  ation,  two  features  may  be  selected.  These  are  the 
six-wheel,  pneumatic  tired,  all-inclosed,  double-deck  busses,  used 
chiefly  for  city  services,  and  the  luxury  tiqie  of  single-deck  saloon  bus 
for  use  on  Ihnited-stop,  long-distance  services. 

In  London  oiieration  of  these  new  double-deckers  was  inaugurated 
by  the  London  General  Omnibus  Co.  and  the  recently  formed  London 
Public  Omnibus  Co.,  a combination  of  a number  of  small  bus  compa- 
nies and  mdependent  operators  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  war. 
These  busses  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  large  seating  capacity.  They 
are  designed  to  seat  62  or  68  passengers,  divided  about  equally  between 
the  two  decks,  their  number  being  just  double  the  capacity  of  the 
busses  in  service  eight  years  ago.  x\side  from  the  six-wheef  chassis 
on  pneumatic  tires,  all-inclosed  upper  deck,  wide  and  fully  uphols- 
tered seats,  and  sliding  glass  window,  other  special  features  of  these 
vehicles  include  extremely  comfortable  riding  qualities  and  fast 
acceleration. 

Omnibusses  of  sunilar  design  have  been  licensed  for  operation  on 
provincial  services  for  some  time  past,  in  districts  where  local  govern- 
ment authorities  have  permitted  their  use.  London  has  been  some- 
what delayed  in  the  use  of  double-deck  sLx-wheelers,  awaiting  de- 
cision of  Scotland  Yard  as  to  their  general  fitness  for  London  work. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  hearty  indorsement  of  the  all- 
inclosed  double-deck  bus  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  ever  increasing 
patronage.  These  busses  have  proved  ideal  in  cold  and  rainy 
weather,  and  operating  companies  have  increased  their  earnings  by 
3d.  (6  cents)  per  mile  with  covered  busses  over  vehicles  of  the  same 
size  without  covered  upper  decks. 

Limited-stop,  long-distance  bus  services  represent  quite  a new 
development  in  British  bus  operation  These  services  are  now 
established  between  London  and  many  provincial  towns  and  between 
provincial  towns  themselves.  They  are  usually  run  on  the  principle 
of  “all  seats  booked  in  advance,”  by  which  means  they  do  not  come 
within  the  “ply  for  hire”  laws,  and  consequently  need  not  be  licensed 
by  local  government  authorities.  The  bus  owner  need  only  pay  his 
excise  license — that  is,  the  national  tax  based  on  seating  capacity. 

Here,  again,  fares  are  usually  lower  than  ordinary  full  rail  rates, 
and  the  services  have  become  extremely  popular  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  equipment  used  is  of  the  latest  recognized  saloon  bus  design, 
the  cars  being  distinguished  by  their  more  luxurious  appointments  com- 
pared with  ordinary  busses.  In  some  cases  toilet  and  buffet  accom- 
modations are  provided.  L"p  to  the  present  time  four-wheel  chassis, 
with  pneumatic  tires,  have  been  used  most  widely  for  busses  of  this 
type.  British  makers  have  studied  the  design  of  luxury  busses  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to  insure  that  these  new  types 
combine  the  most  modern  ideas  for  saloon-bus  construction. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  chassis  used  for  bus  construc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  are  of  British  manufacture,  American  bus 
chassis  have  also  been  popular  for  the  construction  of  this  particular 
type  of  bus.  Complete  American  busses  would  not  be  salable  in 
England  unless  manufactured  to  special  requirements,  and  then 
prices  would  have  to  be  extremely  low  to  compete. 
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I’ito  lliat  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  the  lenicth  ami  breadth  <)l  the 
e uintrv  without  using  other  means  oi  tran>portation.  Ihe  latent 
figures  reveal  a total \>f  approximately  30,000  busses  of  all  types 

registered  throughout  tlie  eountry.  w j 

The  universally  good  roads,  nearness  of  one  tluekly  populated 
I rbaii  (listriot  to' anothor,  and  all  within  a coinparativcdy  compact 
area,  have,  of  course,  been  important  contributory  factors  to  tliis 
(cvolopment.  Others  are  the  economical  lares  char^md  am  tlie 
c'ccellence  and  comfort  of  the  rolling;  stock.  Often  fares  aie  lo\\er 
t'lan  ordinary  rail  rates,  and  in  towns  served  by  tramways  the  bus 
(ompanies  generally  find  it  necessary  to  charge  higher  fares  than 
those  rulins;  on  the' trams  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  protected. 
It  is  a common  experience,  however,  to  find  that  ev^en  when  tares 
j re  higher  the  traveling  public  prefers  the  busses.  _ 

Busses  in  use  are  of  various  types  and  seating  capacity,  but,  in 
teneral,  the  following  distinction's  may  bo  made:  For  operation  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities 


Fig.  8. — A provincial  bus  terminal 

louble-deck  busses,  similar  to  those  used  in  New  V ork  City,  \\  ith 
icating  capacity  for  about  50  persons,  are  most  popular,  these 
msses  have  entrance  and  exit  at  the  rear  only,  and  stairs  at  the  lear 
eading  to  the  upper  deck.  A four-wheeled  chassis,  with  solid  tiies, 
s used  on  such  types.  In  smaller  towns  and  certain  of  the  laige  cities, 
ind  for  country  services,  covered  single-deck  busses  are  the  rule,  with 
seating  capacity  for  32  to  40  persons.  These  busses  may  have  only 
)iie  exit,  either  front  or  rear,  or  both  front  and  rear  door^  depending 
upon  the  regulations  of  the  local  government  authority  which  has  the 
right  to  specify  requirements  for  its  particular  district,  bour-wheei 
''hasses  on  pneumatic  tires  are  used  mainly  on  these  types. 

Double-deck  busses,  with  the  upper  deck  \vholly  covered  by  a per- 
manent top,  have  also  been  used  quite  extensively  m the  larger 
provincional  cities  for  several  years.  It  is  only  recently  that  their 
operation  in  London  has  been  permitted  under  license  by  bcotland 
Yard,  which  authority  previously  ruled  tlnnn  out  as  top-heavy  or 
unwieldv,  and  therefore  dangerous  in  the  London  metropolitan  area. 
\ test  of  these  vehicles,  however,  proved  them  so  satiMactory  and 
popular  with  the  public  that  the  ban  has  been  removed.  T o-day  there 
are  about  1,500  busses  of  this  type  used  in  London  services. 
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As  the  most  outstanding  recent  development  in  British  bus  con- 
struction and  operation,  two  features  may  lie  selected.  These  are  the 
six-wh('('l,  pneumatic  tired,  all-inclosed,  double-deck  bu.sses,  used 
chielly  for  city  services,  and  the  luxury  type  of  single-deck  saloon  bus 
for  use  on  limited-stoji,  long-distance  services. 

In  London  o]ieration  of  these  new  double-deckers  was  inaugurated 
by  the  London  General  Omnibus  C'o.  and  the  recently  formed  London 
Public  Omnibus  Go.,  a combination  of  a number  of  small  bus  compa- 
nies and  independent  operators  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  war. 
These  busses  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  large  seating  capacity.  They 
are  designed  to  seat  62  or  68  passengers,  divided  about  equally  betwei'ii 
the  two  decks,  their  number  being  just  double  the  capacity  of  the 
busses  in  service  eight  years  ago.  Aside  from  the  six-wheel  chassis 
on  pneumatic  tires,  all-inclosed  upper  deck,  wide  and  fully  uphols- 
tered seats,  and  sliding  glass  window,  other  special  features  of  these 
vehicles  include  extremely  comfortable  riding  qualities  and  fast 
acceleration. 

Omnibusses  of  similar  design  have  been  licensed  for  operation  on 
provincial  services  for  some  time  past,  in  districts  where  k>cal  govern- 
ment authorities  have  permitted  their  use.  London  has  been  some- 
what delayed  in  the  use  of  double-deck  si.x-wheelers,  awaiting  de- 
cision of  Scotland  Yard  as  to  their  general  fitness  for  London  work. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  hearty  indorsement  of  the  all- 
inclosed  double-deck  bus  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  ever  increasing 
patronage.  These  busses  have  proved  ideal  in  cold  and  rainy 
weather,  and  operating  companies  have  increased  their  earnings  by 
3d.  (6  cents)  per  mile  with  covered  busses  over  vehicles  of  the  same 
size  without  covered  upper  decks. 

Limited-stop,  long-distance  bus  services  represent  (piite  a new* 
development  in  British  bus  operation  These  services  are  now- 
established  betw-een  London  and  many  provincial  tow-ns  and  between 
jirovincial  towns  themselves.  They  are  usually  run  on  the  prineijile 
of  “all  seats  booked  in  advance,”  by  which  means  they  do  not  come 
within  the  “ply  for  hire”  laws,  and  consequently  need  not  be  licensed 
l)y  local  government  authorities.  The  bus  owner  need  only  pay  his 
excise  license — that  is,  the  national  tax  based  on  seating  capacity. 

Here,  again,  fares  are  usually  lower  than  ordinary  full  rail  rates, 
and  the  services  have  become  extremely  popular  during  the  past 
two  vears. 

a- 

The  equipment  used  is  of  the  latest  recognized  saloon  bus  design, 
the  cars  being  distinguished  by  their  more  luxurious  ajipointments  com- 
pared with  ordinary  brnsses.  In  some  cases  toilet  and  buffet  accom- 
modations are  provided.  L"p  to  the  present  time  four-wheel  chassis, 
with  pneumatic  tires,  have  been  used  most  widely  for  busses  of  this 
type.  British  makers  have  studied  the  design  of  luxury  hmsses  in 
the  Fruited  States  and  elsewhere  to  insure  that  the.se  new  tyjtes 
combine  the  most  modern  ideas  for  saloon-bus  construction. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  chassis  used  for  bus  (“(instruc- 
tion in  Great  Britain  are  of  British  manufacture,  American  bus 
chassis  have  also  been  popular  for  the  construction  of  this  particular 
type  of  bus.  Complete  American  busses  would  not  be  salable'  in 
England  unless  manufactured  to  special  i'e(|uirements,  and  then 
prices  would  have  to  be  extremely  low  to  compete. 
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on  the  basis  of  the  present  general  interest  in  six-wheeled, 
all -inclosed,  double-deck  busses  for  city  serAices,  and  single-deck 
sa  oon  busses  for  long-distance  travel,  future  development  of  bus 
operation  in  Great  Britain  will  require  increasing  numbers  of  these 
ty  )es  of  vehicles. 

That  bus  operation  is  profitable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
L(  ndon  General  Omnibus  Co.  paid  a 6 per  cent  dividend  for  1926, 
and  dividends  of  10  to  15  per  cent  are  common  with  some  of  the 
lai  ge  private  bus  companies  operating  services  in  the  provinces. 

.V  difficult  and  peculiar  position,  which  must  be  met,  has  arisen 
th ’ongh  the  fact  that  “ply  for  hire”  licenses  are  granted  by  local 
gcvernment  authorities  who  themselves  are  often  operators  of  trams 
ard  busses;  hence,  impartial  consideration  to  applications  of  private 
couipanies  to  operate  bus  services  is  out  of  th('  question.  But  if  an 
applicant  is  refused  a license  he  may  appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
pc  rt,  who  conducts  an  inquiry  and  either  offsets  or  sustains  the  local 
avthority.  In  1926  there  were  124  such  appeals. 

Further,  a licensing  authority  has  powers  to  insist  on  certain  con- 
st uctional  requirements  and  can  stipulate  routes  to  be  followed  and 
approve  fares  and  time-tables.  In  the  past  much  confusion  has 
ex  sted  because  these  requirements  of  licensing  authorities  vary. 
But  to  obviate  this  difficulty  a standard  set  of  constructional  require- 
m mts  has  been  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Transpiort  and 
wlien  adopted  should  prove  a further  stimulus  to  the  bus  industry 
as  a whole. 

Some  authorities  point  out  that  the  rigid  requirements  laid  down 
In  Scotland  Yard  and  many  provincial  licensing  authorities  have 
in  reality  had  the  effect  of  assisting  British  bus  construction  and 
op  eration  to  reach  its  present  state  of  high  de\  elopment  rather  than 
to  act  as  a deterrent.  Such  regulations,  bearing  on  weight  in  par- 
tic  ular  and  dimensions  generally,  have  resulted  in  safe  and  comfort- 
al  le  vehicles,  which  are  also  economical  to  operate. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  linking  up  the  services  of  one  biis-oper- 
at  ng  company  with  those  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  continuous 
tr.  ivel  over  long  distances.  It  is  to  this  scheme  that  the  new  luxury 
t3"3e  of  saloon  bus  is  admirably  adapted,  and  consiclerable  expansion 
of  such  facilities  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  future  in  Great  Britain. 
A combine,  known  as  the  British  Automobile  Traction  Co.  (Ltd.), 
wliich  controls  a large  number  of  the  larger  provincial  companies, 
is  already  giving  joint  bus  connections  at  termini,  and  other  interests 
will  undoubtedly  follow  their  example  as  fast  as  conditions  warrant. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

.\s  has  been  stated,  more  motor  cycles  are  manufactured  and  used 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country.  As  an  industry  it  ranks 
W(  11  up  in  inqaortance  among  engineering  trades,  is  prosperous  to  a 
hi  ,da  degree,  and  supplies  not  onW  the  home  market — almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  imported  motor  cycles — but  maintains  a large  export 
tn  ide  to  practically  all  countries  where  motor  cycles  are  in  use. 

I The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  registration,  production, 

and  e.xports,  and  also  the  small  dimensions  to  which  the  import  trade 
has  declined  during  eight  recent  j’ears  in  Great  Britain. 
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REGisTK.-iTio.v,  Phouuctio.n,  Impokts,  a.vd  Exports  of  Motor  Cycles  ix 

Great  Britain 
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l.OU 
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S07 

1 , 202 
16.  (K12 
37,  t>07 

1925 

J92f> 

1 ‘in.  reij 

48, 391 

1 \y\7yj 

i 5 1 

\ The  demand  for  motor  cycles  is  fairly  constant  the  j^ear  round, 

although  the  period  just  preceding  the  London  c\t1c  and  motor  cycle 

I show  in  November,  when  new  models  are  expected  and  price  changes 

imminent,  and  also  the  cold  weather  months  of  December,  Januarv, 
and  February  constitute  the  slack-sales  season. 

( There  are  three  main  reasons  for  the  continued  popularity  of 

, motor  cycles  in  the  British  market.  The  universally  good  roads 

I throughout  the  country,  together  with  their  comparative  narrowness, 

j . " 1 1 " 1 to  ^3^  cle  a convenient  form  of  transport  during  prac- 

ticallv  the  whole  vear. 

^ ^ ^3^  olos  stiH  supply  the  substantial  demand  in 

' Gi-eat  Britain  for  a motor  vehicle  even  lower  in  price  than  the  cheap 

car.  Automobiles  are  practicalh^  50  per  cent  more  expensive  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States  and  still  rank  among  the 
! luxury  possessions.  For  this  reason  the\^  have  not  up  to  the  present 

F tiine  superseded  the  motor  cv'cle  as  a sport  as  well  as  a general 

^ utilitv  vehicle.  There  is  no  car  on  the  market  selling  now  below 

[ £100,  but  the  average  retail  prices  for  motor  cycles  for  1927  were  as 

» follows:  2}/2  horsepower,  £36;  horsepower,  £43;  6 horsepower, 

£70;  7 horsepower,  £75. 

The  third  chief  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  motor  cycles 
are  used  commercially.  Large  numbei-s  of  machines,  both  with  and 
without  side-car  attachment,  arc  used  by  department  stores,  the 
y post  office,  and  other  organizations  for  speedy  distribution  of  light 
parcels. 

AVhile  there  are  more  than  100  British  makes  of  motor  cycles,  not 
j more  than  10  manufacturers  are  of  outstanding  importance'^  as  far  as 

I their  volume  of  output  is  concerned.  The  principal  makes  in  their 

order  of  popularity  are  as  follows:  B.  S.  A.,  Triumph,  Douglas, 

J Matchless,  Norton,  A.  J.  S.,  Humber,  Raleigh,  Rover,  Sunbeam, 

j These  firms  jiroduce  the  bulk  of  the  yearly  output,  and  some  of 

Biem  maniifacture  light  automobiles  or  bicycles,  or  both,  in  con- 
; junction  with  motor  c.vcles. 

The  remainder  of  British  motor  cvcle  manufacturers,  most  of 
whom  turn  out  not  more  than  a few  hundred  machines  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  are  makers  of  automobiles  or  other  lines  of  engi- 
* neering  specialties,  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  motor  c^'cles'as 

a side  line  and  not  as  the  major  item  of  their  production. 

Of  the  relatively  few  motor  cycles  imported  the  United  States 
supplies  about  50  per  cent.  France  is  the  second  largest  supplier, 
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tl  0 other  imported  makes  beiiip:  Belgian,  Italian,  and  German.  Some 
oi  the  American  makes  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  cleanness  of 
design  and  finish,  comfortable  riding  qualities,  high  speeds  with  plenty 
ol  reserve  power,  and  quick  acceleration.  The  price  factor,  however, 
is  against  American  and  other  imported  machines,  since,  after  pay- 
n ent  of  the  per  cent  import  duty,  they  are  unable  to  compete 
w th  the  price  of  well-known  domestic  makes.  Furthermore,  the 
n ajor  demand  in  Great  Britain  is  for  the  small  design  of  motor  cycle 
ol  low  horsepower  and  economical  fuel  consumption.  The  majority 
ol  the  American  machines  sold  in  Great  Britain  are  of  high  horse- 
power and  expensive,  and  therefore  appeal  mainly  to  the  sports  class 
ol  purchaser.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  motor  cycles  in  the 
11  arket  are  small  machines  of  from  to  33^  horsepower. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  the  British  manufacturer  controls 
tl  e home  market  in  motor  cycles,  it  is  diflicult  to  offer  suggestions 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  iVmerican  manufacturer  in  enlarging 
h s distribution  in  the  British  Isles.  The  American  machines  now  on 
tl  e market  are  distributed  by  firms  which  should  be  fully  capable  of 
g ving  the  sort  of  service  required  by  the  manufacturer.  In  two 
Cl  ses  the  American  manufacturer  has  his  own  branch  organization 
ir  London.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  American  producer  could  lower  his 
p ice  it  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  American  motor  cycles  in  a 
n ore  competitive  position.  It  is  ecpially  if  not  more  important, 
h )wever,  that  the  price  of  spare  parts  be  reduced,  and  that  agents 
b ‘ required  to  keep  on  hand  at  all  times  a sufficient  quantity  of  spare 
p irts  and  accessories  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican  motor  cycles  throughout  the  British  Isles.  British  manufac- 
ti  rers  make  a special  feature  of  service  and  repair.  Great  Britain 
is  a small  country,  and  machines  can  be  returned  to  the  factory  for 
n 'cessarv  overhaul  and  sent  back  to  the  pun  baser  within  a reason- 
a )ly  short  time.  This  is  another  reason  why  American  makes  find 
it  tliflicult  to  compete,  since  their  distributors  are  not  in  such  advan- 
ti  geous  position  to  give  attention  to  service. 

Until  recently  all  motor-cycle  business  has  been  undertaken  on  a 
ciish  basis.  Competition  between  British  manufacturers,  however, 
h IS  become  so  keen  that  dealers  throughout  tlie  country  are  granted 
c edit  facilities.  Since  the  supplying  to  dealers  of  motor  cycles  on 
c insignment,  or  on  sale  or  return  basis,  is  pn  hibited  by  the  rules  of 
the  British  Cycle  ck  Motor  Cycle  Manufacturers  & Traders  (Ltd.), 
Pritish  manufacturei’s  supply  dealers  early  in  the  season  with  as 
n any  machines  as  they  will  take,  dating  the  invoices  July  1,  and  for 
s ich  machines  as  are  unsold  on  that  date  a m w invoice  is  submitted 
d ited  further  ahead.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  American  manu- 
fi  cturer  to  sell  “cash  against  bill  of  lading.  New  ’\ork,”  and  distrib- 
utors in  Great  Britain  complain  that  this  method  forces  upon  them 
t le  entire  burden  of  financing,  which,  due  t<*  limited  profit,  places 
t lem  at  a disadvantage  in  comparison  with  British  motor-cycle 
d 'alers. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  or  two  of  the  American  firms 
D presented  in  the  British  market  have  been  able  to  give  a service 
a<  satisfactory  as  most  of  the  British  manufacturers. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  more  sales  and  consequently  a larger 
t irnover  and  additional  profit  could  undoubtedly  be  made  if  Ameri- 
c iu  jiroducers  concentrated  on  sales  of  their  lighter  models  in  the 
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British  market.  It  is  the  motor  cycle  which  comes  within  the  pur- 
chasing range  of  the  clerk  and  the  professional  man,  such  as  doctors, 
dentists,  and  lawyers  of  the  less  wealthy  classes,  which  stands  the 
best  chance  of  wide  distribution.  Solo  machines  with  a pillion  seat 
for  the  second  passenger  are  more  popular  than  side-car  combination, 
although  the  latter  are  used  in  many  cases  as  a means  of  family 
transportation  when  the  owner  is  unable  to  purchase  a motor  car. 

Some  of  the  more  successful  distributors  of  American  motor  cycles 
in  the  British  market  particularly  stress  the  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  should  cooperate  in  inducing  the  magneto  and  car- 
buretor makers  to  provide  for  service  facilities  in  Great  Britain. 
At  present  such  service  is  practically  nonexistent,  and  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  magneto  or  carburetor  on  the  American 
motor  cycle  the  distributor  often  meets  with  great  difficulty  in 
effecting  repairs. 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  if  the  American  manufacturer  would 
follow  the  practice  of  quoting  prices  to  his  British  distributor  as 
“f.  o.  b.  steamer”  and  not  “f.  o.  b.  factory,  packing  at  cost,”  as  is 
now  the  usual  custom.  On  an  “f.  o.  b.  steamer”  quotation  the 
distributor  can  figure  exactly  what  his  price  must  be  to  the  pros- 
pective purchaser.  When  an  “f.  o.  b.  factory”  quotation  is  given, 
the  British  distributor  has  no  easy  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
inland  freight  in  the  United  States  or  of  determining  the  amount 
chargeable  to  “packing  at  cost,”  and  to  cover  himself  in  safety  more 
often  than  not  adds  more  to  the  factory  quotation  than  is  justifiable 
and  places  his  price  to  the  prospective  buyer  outside  the  competitive 
range. 

A considerable  amount  of  motor-cycle  racing  is  undertaken  from 
a sports  standpoint  only.  From  the  commercial  point  of  view,  also, 
motor-cycle  racing  is  regarded  as  extremely  important  as  a sales 
stimulus  and,  under  the  auspices  of  various  motor-cycle  clubs  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  British  Cycle  & Motor  Cycle  Manu- 
facturers & Traders  Union  (Ltd.),  a number  of  important  races 
and  tests  are  held  annually.  The  success  at  these  races  of  any  par- 
ticular type  of  machine  is  often  the  key  to  large  sales  of  that  make 
for  the  following  season. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Great  Britain  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a really  important  market  for  American  or  any  other  foreign  make 
of  motor  cycle.  Domestic  competition  is  too  keen,  prices  are  too  low, 
and  service  maintenance  of  domestic  producers  too  well  organized  to 
admit  of  serious  foreign  competition  at  present  or  to  anticipate  it 
for  the  future.  Those  American  machines  distributed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  little  or  no  criticism  is  offered  by  the 
trade  or  the  public  respecting  their  performance  and  durability. 
Price  is  the  chief  prohibiting  factor.  The  position  may  be  summed 
up,  therefore,  by  the  statement  that  there  will  always  be  a limited 
market  for  American  motor  cycles  in  the  British  Isles  where  the  pur- 
chaser desires  certain  additional  advantages  which  the  American 
machines  possess  and  is  not  chiefly  swayed  by  low-price  consideration. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL  AND  OPERATIONAL  REGULATIONS 

All  motor  vehicles  must  be  registered  and  licensed  before  they  can 
be  operated  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  that  motor  fire 
engines,  vehicles  used  by  local  or  municipal  authorities  for  fire-brigade 
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purposes,  road  rollers,  and  ambulances  are  exempted  from  paying 
the  fees.  They  must,  however,  be  duly  registered  and  licensed  by  the 
municipal  authority  within  whose  area  they  .are  kept  and  used.  The 
fees  chargeable  against  all  other  vehicles  are  given  in  the  appendix 
at  the.  end  of  this  report.  In  the  case  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the  licensing  authority  of  the  district 
in  which  the  owner  resides  but  are  good  for  travel  anywhere  in  the 
country.  For  public-service  vehicles — taxicabs,  busses,  etc. — a license 
is  required  from  the  licensing  authority  of  each  district  in  or  through 
which  the  vehicle  operates  and  collects  fares. 

Rules  and  regulations  affecting  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  are 
complex  and  elaborate  and  differ  considerably  between  various  parts 
of  the  country  since  requirements  differ  considerably  as  between  sep- 
arate licensing  authorities.  However,  registration  and  licensing 
requirements,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  l»y  vehicle  constructional 
details,  are  uniform  for  England  and  Wales,  and  vary  only  in  minor 
instances  for  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  general,  however,  British  regulations  concerning  motor-vehicle 
construction  do  not  demand  any  important  changes  in  American 
passenger  cars,  trucks,  or  motor  cycles.  Right-hand  drive  is  required, 
since  the  rule  of  the  road  is  to  the  left  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
but  this  is  a legal  requirement  only  in  the  case  of  public-service  vehi- 
cles. Passenger  cars  with  left-hand  drive  are  brought  into  the  country 
bv  tourists  and  others,  but  all  vehicles  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
must  have  the  steering  changed  to  the  right-hand  side  before  they  are 
salable.  All  American  and  other  imported  vehicles  on  the  market  are 
altered  in  this  respect.  British  law  requires  that  the  right  front  lamp 
be  placed  over  the  right  wheel,  so  for  the  sake  of  appearance  domestic 
manufacturers  fit  a small  lamp  mounted  on  the  fender  directly  over 
each  front  wheel,  these  lights  being  in  addition  to  the  usual  head- 
lights. When  American  cars  are  not  equipped  with  these  fender  lights, 
importers  must  fit  them  befote  the  cars  can  be  put  into  service.  The 
law  also  prescribes  that  “No  lamp  carried  on  a motor  car  may  be 
constructed,  fitted,  or  attached  so  as  to  enable  the  light  exhibited 
bv  it  to  be  moved  or  to  be  used  as  a searchhght.”  Spotlights,  now  so 
commonly  fitted  as  standard  equipment  in  the  United  States,  are 

definitely  prohibited  in  Great  Britain. 

In  other  respects  American  passenger  cars  and  trucks  conform  to 
British  requirements,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  quote  particulars  ^ 
from  the  large  mass  of  British  motor-car  legislation.  Should  any 
question  or  uncertainty  arise  over  some  particular  point,  information 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 

With  respect  to  large  and  heavy  motor  veliicles,  British  regulations 
have  recently  undergone  considerable  revision  and  are  more  stringent 
than  formerly.  The  details  are  contained  in  the  ‘ Heavy  iiiotor  car 
(amendment)  order,  1927,”  dated  August  11,  and  fix  limits  for  the 
first  time  to  the  over-all  length  and  the  amount  of  overhang  of  all 
heavy  motor  cars,  and  also  prescribe  the  turning  circle  and  the  clear- 
ance of  under  parts  of  heavy  motor  cars  used  as  public-service 
vehicles.  The  order  is  a lengthy  one  and  should  be  studied  by  any 
manufacturer  desiring  to  place  heavy  busses,  coaches,  trucks,  or 
chassis  therefor  on  the  British  market.  The  following  extract  gives 
the  principal  details  laid  down  for  chassis  requirements,  but  in  addi- 
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tion  the  order  prescribes  minutely  for  body  construction  and  equip- 
ment items: 

The  order  prescribes  that,  in  general,  the  over-all  length  of  a heavy  motor  car 
shall  not  exceed  27  feet  6 inches,  and  that  a heavy  motor  car  which  exceeds  26 
feet  in  over-all  length  shall  not  draw  a trailer. 

The  requirements  in  respect  of  the  construction  and  design  of  the  brake  ecjuip- 
ment  of  heavy  motor  cars  have  been  made  more  stringent.  Sj)ecial  provisions 
t\ith  regard  to  brakes  have  been  made  to  apply  to  rigid-frame  six-wheelers. 
There  is  also  a special  provision  requiring  that  in  the  case  of  a i)ublic-service 
vehicle  one  brake  shall  l>e  applied  by  a pedal,  and  that  the  oj)eration  of  either 
brake  shall  not  in  any  case  disengage  the  engine  from  the  transmission  gear. 

More  stringent  limitations  have  been  placed  upon  the  permissible  weights  for 
public-service  vehicles,  the  order  prescribing  that,  in  general,  the  registered  axle 
weight  of  any  axle  shall  not  exceed  5J4  tons,  and  the  sum  of  the  registered  axle 
weights  of  the  axles  shall  not  exceed  9 tons.  The  corresponding  axle  weights  for 
heavy  motor  cars  which  are  not  used  as  public-service  vehicles  remain  at  8 and 
12  tons,  as  fixed  by  the  heavy  motor  car  order,  1904. 

Six-ivheeled  vehicles.— The  general  requirements  as  to  over-all  length,  unladen 
weight,  and  axle  weights  are  modified  in  the  case  of  rigid-frame  six-wheeled 
vehicles  which  conform  to  certain  constructional  requirements  in  the  following 
respects: 

(o)  The  maximum  over-all  length  is  fixed  at  30  feet  instead  of  27  feet  6 inches. 

(6)  The  maximum  unladen  weight  is  raised  from  7J4  to  10  tons. 

(c)  The  sum  of  the  registered  axle  weights  may  not  exceed  12  tons  for  a public- 
service  vehicle  and  19  tons  for  other  vehicles,  and  the  axle  weight  of  anj^  one  axle 
may  not  exceed  4^2  tons  in  the  former  case  and  73^  tons  in  the  latter. 

(d)  Less  stringent  limits  are  imposed  for  clearance  of  under  parts. 

It  appears  to  the  minister  that  a higher  maximum  laden  weight  for  rigid-frame 
six-wheeled  vehicles  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  vehicles  of  this  type,  if  suitably 
constructed,  offer  special  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  road  user  on 
account  of  the  distribution  of  weight  over  three  axles  and  the  reduction  of  impact. 

The  order  contains  a saving  clause  to  cover  existing  vehicles  and  new  vehicles 
which  are  registered  within  a year  of  the  commencement  of  the  order. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CLUBS 

While  motor  trade  organizations  have  taken  over,  in  large  part, 
all  general  activities  tending  directly  to  promote  automotive  sales 
in  Great  Britain,  the  facilities  offered  by  the  principal  clubs  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  indirectly  toward  increasing  the  number  of 
motorists.  The  two  most  important  of  these  organizations  are  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  and  the  Automobile  Association. 

The  Royal  Automobile  Club,  founded  in  1897,  provides  a social 
and  restaurant  club  for  members,  a fine  golf  course,  road  guides  in 
uniform  throughout  the  country,  free  legal  advice  and  defense,  free 
assistance  in  case  of  breakdown  or  accident,  free  advice  on  teclmical 
matters,  and  use  of  the  club’s  touring  facilities  at  home  and  abroad. 
Most  of  the  provincial  clubs  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  clubs 
in  the  Dominions  and  India  are  associated  with  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club,  which  also  represents  the  British  Empire  on  the  international 
association  of  recognized  automobile  clubs. 

The  Automobile  Association,  founded  in  1905,  provides  members 
with  an  efficient  road-patrol  service,  free  legal  advice,  and  town  and 
road  maps  and  handbooks  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Both  of  the 
foregoing  organizations  are  of  national  scope  and  importance. 

The  most  important  trade  organization  is  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  (Ltd.).  Under  its  auspices  an  annual 
passenger  car  exhibition  and  a biannual  commercial  vehicle  exhi- 
bition are  held  at  the  Olympia  exhibition  buildings  in  London,  the 
influence  of  which  are  widespread  througout  the  entire  automotive 
industry  in  Great  Britam.  Membership  of  the  society  includes  prac- 
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ti(  ally  all  British  manufacturers  as  well  as  firms  holding  agencies  for 
in  ported  cars,  members  of  the  leading  oil  comi)anies,  insurance  com- 
paaies,  tire  companies,  motor  financing  houses,  and  the  trade  press. 
lt:i  influence  and  activities  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  United  States,  along  the  lines  of  which  the  society  is  organipd.  - 

The  following  list  comprises  the  other  child  trade  organizations 
wliicli  have  substantial  influence  in  their  particular  fields: 

Association  of  British  Motor  Manufacturers  (Ltd.).  (Members  are  also 
members  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  but  for- 
eign manufacturers  or  their  agents  not  admitt<;d.) 

British  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Manufacturer.-;’  Traders’  Union  (Ltd.). 

(The  uinon  organizes  an  annual  cycle  and  motor-cycle  exhibition  held 
at  Olvmpia  exhibition  buildings  in  London.) 

British  ‘Motor  Cycle  and  Cyclecar  Research  Association. 

Commercial  Motor  Users  Association  (Inc.).  i 

Institute  of  Automobile  Engineers. 

Institute  of  Motor  Trade. 

Motor  Agents’  Association  (Ltd.). 

Motor  Legislation  Committee. 

Motor  Trade  Association. 

National  “Safety  First’’  Association. 

Research  Association  of  British  IVIotor  and  Allied  Manufacturers. 

Scottish  Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association  (Inc.) 

Scottish  Motor  Trade  Association  (Ltd.).  (This  association  organizes  the 
annual  Scottish  motor  exhibition  held  in  Edinburgh.) 


BRITISH  EXPORT  TRADE 

Although  the  domestic  market  has  always  been  the  factor  of  prime 
iriportance  to  British  automotive  vehicle  manufacturers,  the  export 
ti  ade  has  received  greatly  increased  attention  during  the  past  three 
oi  four  years.  Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  desirability 
ol  widening  the  market  in  British  Empire  countries  like  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  where  British  goods  receive  prefer- 
ential tariff  consideration.  Closer  study  has  been  devoted  to  vehicle 
d 'signs  more  suitable  for  those  areas  than  the  standard  British  cars 
a id  trucks  and  considerable  headway  made  in  design  alteration  to 

SI  it  foreign  requirements.  , • • 

Most  of  the  leading  automobile  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
n )W  maintain  export  departments  and  engage  in  foreign  trade  to 
s(  me  extent.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances  they  do  not  maintain 
ai  sembly  plants  abroad,  but  sell  through  distributors.  The  Morris 
c<  iinpany,  however,  has  an  assembly  plant  in  bVance,  and  the  Austin 
CHinpany  entered  into  an  agreement  this  year  with  a German  firm  for 
the  production  of  the  7-horsepower  Austin  car  in  Germany.  During 
the  year  1926  British  exports  of  cars,  trucks,  and  chassis  represented 
1 ^ per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production. 

British  motor  cycle  manufacturers  not  only  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
dunestic  market  but  have  steadily  increased  their  penetration  into 
f(  reign  markets.  Exports  in  1926  represented  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
p -oduction  and  was  probably  greater  in  1927.  Practically  every 
principal  manufacturer  is  engaged  in  the  export  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  British  automotive 
e iports  have  increased.  The  decline  in  car  and  truck  exports  during 
1 )26  was  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  coal  stoppage 
dLiring  most  of  the  year. 
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British  Automotive  Exports 


1913 

1920 

1925 

1926 

11  months  Janu* 
ary-November, 
1927 

Num- 

IXT 

Value 

) 

1 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Num-' 

ber 

Value 

_i 

Value 

Num- 

ber 

Value 

Passenger  cars. 

i 17  *;nf; 

Vfkfi 

f4.  m 

£2.  995.  791 

17, 771 

\ 

£4,183,656  14, 865 

£3,233,510 

U,  441 

£.3. 151.  989 

Trucks 

,11.015, 

941,074 

1,  544 

881,402  1,148 

568.409 

1.612 

l,0:i4.  730 

C'hassis 

1,23-1 

I 46.5. 283' 

' 3,124| 

2,  467, 680' 

9.  735 

2. 347, 194  17, 124 

3,  498. 889 

16,  775 

3. 578,  546 

Parts 

! 78S.  219 

1,993,581! 

[ 

2. 009. 282 i 

1, 819. 092 

1,  .581,011 

Motor  cycles.. 

16,850 

I 733,269  21,2851 

1,668,903 

46,642 

1,857.025  48,391 

1 1,807,119 

,48. 614 

1, 975, 478 

Parts 

1 217, 330 

1 1 

658, 951 

1 

806.984 

( 

847,  294 

: ! 

1.023, 801  j 1 

1 

* Passenj?or  cars  and  trucks  not  given  separately  in  customs  figures  for  1913. 


As  stated  above,  the  principal  foreign  markets  for  British  cars  and 
trucks  are  countries  within  the  Empire.  They  absorb  about  two- 
thirds  of  British  exports.  In  addition  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  a fairly  steady  demand  exists  in  British  India, 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Malay  States,  and  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  In  none  of  these  territories,  excepting  the  Irish  Free  State, 
however,  do  British  vehicles  predominate.  A few  British  cars  also 
find  their  w’ay  into  every  important  country,  but  the  numbers  are 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  American  exports. 

British  motor-cycle  exports  are  divided  about  50  per  cent  to 
Empire  countries  and  50  per  cent  to  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Among  Empire  countries  Australia  is  by  far  the  largest  market. 
New  Zealand  and  the  Transvaal  being  the  next  two  most  important. 
Of  European  countries  Italy,  Germany,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  are  the  chief  markets. 
Japan  is  likewise  a substantial  purchaser. 

IRELAND 

From  its  standpoint  as  an  automotive  market  and  its  general 
tendencies  and  characteristics  Ireland  need  not  be  dissociated  from 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Market  requirements  and  condi- 
tions in  both  the  Free  State  and  in  the  six  counties  comprising 
northern  Ireland  are  similar  to  those  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
Separate  tariffs  and  regulations  have,  of  course,  been  issued  by  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government  to  cover  the  26  counties  comprising 
that  area,  but  they  closely  approximate  the  British  tariffs  and 
regulations  on  which  they  are  based.  Northern  Ireland,  still  an 
integral  part  of  Great  Britain,  is  governed  by  British  motor  legislation 
and  has  no  separate  tariff. 

Although  Ireland  (including  the  Irish  Free  State  and  northern 
Ireland)  covers  an  area  of  31,646  square  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
third  as  much  territory  as  Great  Britain,  the  population  numbers 
but  4,229,000.  The  country  is  mainly  agrarian,  but  has  certain 
important  industries  concentrated  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  and 
a few  smaller  cities.  Per  capita  wealth  is  much  lower  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  whole  potentialities  of  the  automotive  market  are 
considerably  lower  than  in  the  latter  country. 

Nevertheless,  registration  figures  show  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  sales  of  automotive  vehicles  in  Ireland  during  the 
past  few  years. 
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Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  Irish  Free  State 


Year 

Passenger 

cars 

Taxis  and 
cabs  for 
hire 

Trucks 
and  busses 

Alotor 

cycles 

Total 

m i._ 



20, 473 
26,388 

8, 332 
9, 834 

6,003 
8, 182 

7, 788 
10, 920 

42, 596 
55, 324 

Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Northern 

Ireland 

Year 

Passenger 

cars 

Trucks 

Motor 

hackneys 

Motor 

cycles 

Total 

19;  i_ 

3,382 

1,588 

1,607 

5, 138 

11,715 

19;  > 

4, 542 

2, 152 

2. 124 

6.417 

15, 235 

19;  J 

6,  242 

2,660 

2, 782 

7, 859 

19,543 

19;  \ 

8, 095 

3, 374 

3,336 

8. 788 

Zi,  593 

19.5 

10,  252 

4,081 

3,841 

9,  676 

27, 8.50 

19;  5 

11,642 

4, 524 

3,  799 

9,324 

29. 289 

Although  these  figures  are  small,  considering  the  size  and  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  the  steady  increases  reflect  a healthy  expansion  that 
seems  likely  to  continue.  Commenting  on  tlui  present  situation  and 
fi  ture  prospects,  the  consular  office  in  Dublin  states: 

The  Irish  market  for  automotive  products  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  and 
o{  portunities  for  trade  expansion  are  widespread.  The  progressive  settlement 
of  economic  and  political  conditions  has  served  as  a stimulus  to  automotive  sales 
ai  d each  year  presents  brighter  prospects  to  dealers  in  this  country. 

Considerinfir  the  similarity  between  Irish  and  British  climatic 
C(  nditions,  methods  of  motor-vehicle  taxation,  as  well  as  automotive 
p eferences,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  British-made  vehicles 
p edominate  in  the  Irish  market.  The  British  manufacturer  is 
fi  rther  assisted  in  his  sales  efforts  in  Ireland  by  proximity,  and,  so 
fi  r as  the  Free  State  is  concerned,  by  a tariff  preferential  of  one-third 
u uler  the  full  duty  rate  of  3334  P©r  cent  ad  valorem,  shipments  to 
n irthern  Ireland,  of  course,  being  duty  free.  American  vehicles  enjoy 
a popular  position  in  the  Irish  market.  Describing  the  Free  State 
position  with  reference  to  the  nationality  of  vehicles  on  the  market, 
tl  e American  consular  office  at  Dublin  may  again  be  quoted  as  giving 
an  accurate  picture  of  American  participation: 

American  motor  vehicles  figure  prominently  on  the  Irish  market  and  contribute 
la  'gely  to  the  registration  totals.  American  participation  is  particularly  notice- 
al  le  in  the  field  of  passenger  cars,  ta.xis,  small  trucks,  and  busses.  American 
p;  ssenger  cars  represent  one-third  of  the  total  number,  and  the  fxjrcentage  of 
A nerican  taxis  and  other  cars  for  hire  approximates  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
m mber  registered.  An  estimated  percentage  of  American  makes  in  registrations 
of  trucks  and  biLsses  would  be  less  impressive,  but  in  the  lighter  models  of  both 
of  these  classes  of  motor  vehicles,  American  manufacturers  have  captured  the 
gi  eater  portion  of  the  sales. 

Except  for  the  higher  price  differential  in  the  Free  State,  occasioned 
b r"  the  tariff,  British  manufacturers  regard  Ireland,  to  all  intents  and 
p irposes,  as  part  of  the  home  market,  and  sales  are  made  through 
I]  ish  dealers  selected  by  the  home  organization. 

In  like  manner  British  branches  of  American  and  other  importing 
fi  -ms  establish  Irish  agencies  and  fill  their  requirements  from  the 
headquarters  in  England.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  take 
a Ivantage  of  the  preferential  duty  which  applies  against  any  British 
n aterials  that  may  be  used  in  body  construction  or  value  of  altera- 
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Registkation  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  Irish  Free  State 


Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Northern  Ireland 


Althoii"]!  these  figures  are  small,  consideriag  the  size  and  popu- 
Ifltion  of  Ireland,  the  steady  increases  reflect  a healthy  expansion  that 
s(  ems  likely  to  continue.  Commenting  on  tlui  present  situation  and 
fi  ture  prospects,  the  consular  office  in  Dublin  states: 

The  Irish  market  for  automotive  products  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  and 
o]  portunities  for  trade  expansion  are  widespread.  The  progre.ssive  settlement 
oi  economic  anrl  political  conditions  has  served  as  a stimulus  to  automotive  sales 
ai  d each  year  presents  brighter  prospects  to  dealers  in  this  country. 

Considering  the  similarity  between  Irish  and  British  climatic 
conditions,  methods  of  motor- vehicle  taxation,  as  well  as  automotive 
p -eferences,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  British-made  vehicles 
p •edominate  in  the  Irish  market.  The  British  manufacturer  is 
fi  rther  assisted  in  his  sales  efforts  in  Ireland  by  proximity,  and,  so 
fj  r as  the  Free  State  is  concerned,  by  a tariff  preferential  of  one-third 
u ider  the  full  duty  rate  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shipments  to 
n irthern  Ireland,  of  course,  being  duty  free.  American  vehicles  enjoy 
a popular  position  in  the  Irish  market.  Describing  the  Free  State 
p isition  with  reference  to  the  nationality  of  vehicles  on  the  market, 
the  American  consular  office  at  Dublin  may  again  be  quoted  as  giving 
a 1 accurate  picture  of  American  participation: 

American  motor  vehicles  figure  prominently  on  the  Irish  market  and  contribute 
la  rgely  to  the  registration  totals.  American  participation  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  field  of  passenger  cars,  taxis,  small  trucks,  and  busses.  American 
pi.ssenger  cars  represent  one-third  of  the  total  number,  and  the  percentage  of 
A nericun  taxis  and  other  cars  for  hire  approximates  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
n irnbcr  registered.  An  estimated  percentage  of  American  makes  in  registrations 
ol  trucks  and  busses  would  be  less  impressive,  but  in  the  lighter  models  of  both 
o1  these  classes  of  motor  vehicles,  American  manufacturers  have  captured  the 
g]  eater  portion  of  the  sales. 

Except  for  the  higher  price  differential  in  the  Free  State,  occasioned 
br  the  tariff,  British  manufacturers  regard  Ireland,  to  all  intents  and 
p irposes,  as  part  of  the  home  market,  and  sales  are  made  through 
I ish  dealers  selected  by  the  home  organization. 

In  like  manner  British  branches  of  American  and  other  importing 
fi'ins  establish  Irish  agencies  and  fill  their  requirements  from  the 
hjadquarters  in  England.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  take 
a Ivantage  of  the  preferential  duty  which  applies  against  any  British 
n aterials  that  may  be  used  in  body  construction  or  value  of  altera- 
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Fig.  y.— Au  American  assembly  plant  in  Cork 
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ions  made  to  the  imported  car  in  which  the  use  of  British  materials 
las  figured.  Upon  reexportation  from  England  refund  is  claimed 
or  the  original  British  duty,  but  no  saving  is  effected  thereby,  since 
he  full  rate  is  again  assessed  by  the  Irish  Free  State  customs  against 
ill  portions  of  the  vehicle  of  foreign  manufacture. 

For  this  reason,  together  with  the  extra  cost  for  rehandling,  the 
jrices  of  American  cars,  as  well  as  Britisl,  rule  generally  higher 
hroughout  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain.  Several  exceptions  to 
his  rule  occur,  however,  the  Irish  price  having  been  kept  at  the 
British  level. 

With  the  exception  of  one  American  company,  which  has  a factory 
it  Cork,  supplying  not  only  cars  and  trucks  to  the  Irish  market,  but 
n addition  building  the  engines  used  by  the  company  at  its  English 
dant  in  Manchester,  there  is  no  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in 
.reland,  the  market  being  supplied  wholly  by  imports.  But  a sub- 
itantial  amount  of  body  building  is  undertaken  locally,  and  dealers 
itate  this  feature  will  undergo  a much  greater  future  development. 

An  important  field  for  body-building  expansion  lies  in  the  motor- 
nis  trade.  Bus  transportation  in  Ireland  is  being  rapidly  inaugurated, 
lot  only  for  services  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  principal  cities,  but 
dso  for  long-distance  routes  throughout  the  country.  British  and 
Vmerican  chassis  are  used  principally,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
l ome  of  the  bodies  have  been  built  in  England.  Irish  coach-building 
inns  make  most  of  the  standard  bodies,  however,  and  are  now  enter- 
ng  competition  for  the  special  types  of  bodies  used  on  busses  engaged 
n cross-country  services. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  give  a general  picture  of  the  Brit- 
sh  automotive  market  and  in  all  its  important  aspects,  rather  than 
.1  detailed  account  of  each  individual  trading  aspect.  Particular 
! tress  has  been  laid  upon  the  competitive  position  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, since  it  is  felt  that  a clear  understanding  of  this  feature  will  best 
I liable  the  American  automotive  exporter  to  decide  which  of  his 
iroducts  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  clear  that  future  competition  will  be  increasingly  severe  but, 
in  general,  of  a healthy  nature,  calculated  to  expand  sales  prospects 
] or  both  British  and  imported  vehicles. 

While  arguments  have  been  made  in  some  quarters  to  show  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  e.xpansion  the  saturation  point  may  be  reached 
within  the  next  few  years,  the  British  automotive  industry  itself  does 
not  accept  them,  holding  to  the  policy  of  increased  installment  buy- 
ing, better  values  for  expenditure,  and  a plurality  of  vehicles  per 
i amily  to  widen  market  possibilities.  Other  factors  W'hich  assist  are 
1 he  present  low  level  of  tire  and  gasoline  costs  compared  with  prices 
] (revailing  a few  years  ago  and  decreasing  garage  costs  as  such  facil- 
ities  become  more  adequate.! 

American  automotive  products  enjoy  high  prestige  with  large 
f ections  of  the  public,  and  successfully  maintain  an  important  place 
in  the  British  market.  With  the  continued  use  of  modem  and  inten- 
sive selling  methods  now  employed,  this  position  should  be  main- 
I ained. 

The  complete  British  tariff  schedule  on  automotive  products, 

{ s now  effective,  and  the  present  rates  of  motor-vehicle  taxation, 
i re  included  in  the  appendix. 
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L FORM  OF  CONTRACT 


This  Agreement  made  this day  of one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  twenty- between (hereinafter  called  the  company)  of  the  one  part 

and (hereinafter  called  the  distributor)  of  the  other  part: 

1.  The  company  allots  to  the  distributor  the  following  territory: 

for  the  sale  of  (make  of)  cars  to  August  31,  192 — , upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
herein  contained. 

2.  The  distributors  and  dealers  must  not  canvass  or  advertise  or  sell  wholesale 
to  anyone  outside  their  own  territory.  Distributors  and  dealers  may  sell  retail 
to  customers  who  reside  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

3.  The  distributor  agrees  that  the  schedule  of  cars  included  herein  is  a reason- 
able estimate  of  the  quantity  tliat  can  be  sold  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

4.  The  distributor  shall  keep  in  stock  during  the  entire  period  of  this  agreement 
for  trial,  immediate  delivery,  or  show  purposes  at  least  (number  of)  (make  of) 
cars  (current  model)  and  also  keep  at  least  one  (make  of)  car  (current  model) 
constantly  in  use  as  a demonstrator.  For  this  pur|)ose  tlie  coni])any  will  allow 
the  distributor  during  the  currency  of  tliis  agreement  two  cars  at  the  maximum 
discount  of  25  per  cent,  on  production  of  evidence  of  registration  and  provided 
every  such  car  is  maintained  in  service  as  a demonstration  car  for  at  least  90 
days.  It  is  further  provided  that  such  cars  shall  count  for  quantity  when  com- 
puting the  rebate  to  be  paid  to  the  distributor  but  not  for  any  further  discount, 
rebate,  or  allowance  whatsoever. 

The  distributor  lierewith  places  a firm  order  with  the  company  for  (number  of) 
(make  of)  cars,  such  cars  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  by  the  distributor  immedi- 
ately the  comi)any  notifies  him  that  they  arc  ready  for  delivery. 

5.  The  company  shall  sell  to  the  distributor,  subject  to  clause  19  hereof  (make 
of)  cars  with  catalogued  equipment  for  delivery  at  the  (name  of  make)  factory, 
or  such  other  premises  in  Great  Britain  as  the  company  may  determine,  on  the 
following  terms: 

New  cars  and  chassis  taken  by  the  distributor  will  be  invoiced  at  223^  per  cent 
off  the  current  list  price. 

Credit  notes  will  be  issued  to  the  distributor  in  respect  of  all  new  cars  and 
chassis  sold  direct  by  the  company  into  tlie  distributor’s  territory  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  distributor’s  discount  of  22^  per  cent  and  the  actual  discount 
allowed  by  the  company  on  the  invoice  to  the  direct  dealer  or  dealers. 

At  the  expiration  or  termination  of  this  agreement,  and  subject  to  the  full 
observance  and  performance  of  all  provisions  and  clauses,  the  company  will,  if 
the  numt^er  of  (make  of)  cars  sold  from  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  agreement  to 
the  expiration  or  termination  thereof  has  reached , pay  or  allow  the  dis- 

tributor a further  rebate  of  23^  per  cent  off  the  retail  price  ruling  at  the  date  of 
invoice  of  new  chassis  and  cars  purchased  and  of  which  delivery  has  been  taken 
by  the  distributor,  direct  dealer,  or  dealer  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  but 
not  including  demonstration  cars  referred  to  in  clause  4.  The  coiiqiany  shall 
deduct  from  the  amount  of  such  rebate  whatever  sums  of  money  the  company 
shall  have  paid  or  may  be  due  or  may  become  due  to  direct  dealers  and  dealers 
in  respect  of  cars  taken  either  from  the  company  or  from  the  distributor  and  which 
collectively  shall  have  qualified  them  for  a higher  rate  of  discount  under  the 
terms  of  the  direct  dealer’s  and  dealer’s  agreements.  The  company  may  further 
deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  distributor’s  rebate  any  sum  of  money  which  the 
said  distributor  may  owe  to  the  company  on  any  account  whatsoeveV. 

6.  The  company  have  also  the  sole  selling  rights  for  other  vehicles,  the  sale 
of  which  is  provided  for  under  separate  agreements  and  under  different  conditions 
and  discounts.  It  is  understood  that  the  sale  of  any  other  vehicles  is  not  included 
in  this  agreement,  and  such  sales  have  no  relation  to  this  agreement. 

7.  The  distributor  shall  affix  to  his  premises  in  a conspicuous  position  a sign 
approved  by  the  company  stating  that  he  is  a distributor  of  (make  of)  cars,  and 
shall  advertise  the  (make  erf)  c.ars  effectively  in  the  local  newspapers.  The  total 
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unount  to  be  expended  by  the  distributor  in  such  local  newspaper  advertising 
luring  the  existence  of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  less  than  £2  for  each  car  csti- 
natecl  for  in  the  scliedule  herein. 

This  advertising  shall  be  exclusive  (make  of  car  advertising,  and  shall  not 
nention  any  other  make  of  car.  The  distributor  agrees  to  mail  to  the  company 
it  the  end  of  each  month  printed  coj)ios  of  each  (make  of  car)  advertisement  run 
luring  the  said  month,  together  with  rates  j)aid. 

8.  The  distributor  shall  (a)  not  advertise  or  trade  in  the  company's  goods  in 
uch  a way  as  to  cause  annoyance  or  injury  to  the  company  or  to  any  of  its  duly 
tppointed  dealers;  (6)  instantly  withdraw  any  advertisement  on  being  notified 
>y  the  company  that  objection  is  taken  thereto,  a id  (c)  not  repeat  any  such 
advertisement  nor  publish  any  form  of  advertisement  containing  matter  to 
diich  the  company  has  olijected. 

9.  On  orders  for  parts  the  distributor  shall  be  allowed  20  per  cent  discount 
rom  the  list  prices  established  by  the  company  and  a further  cash  discount  of 
i per  cent  provided  i)ayment  is  made  to  the  company  by  the  distributor  on  or 
lefore  the  20th  of  the  month  following  delivery.  Accounts  unpaid  within  the 
uonth  following  delivery  to  be  subject  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent  per 

unnum. 

10.  The  company  and  its  distributors  may  sell  spare  and  repair  parts  for  cars 
n the  territory  assigned  hereby,  but  this  agreement  gives  to  the  distributor  no 

1 xclusive  agency  for  the  supply  of  such  parts. 

11.  The  company  may  sell  its  goods  within  the  territory  assigned  hereby,  but 
i n the  event  of  the  company  selling  any  new  (make  of)  cars  (current  model) 

vithin  the  said  territory  (excepting  sales  to  dealers  as  provided  for  in  clauses  14, 
5,  and  16)  the  company  shall  credit  to  the  distributor  a sum  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  discount  to  which  the  distributor  is  entitled  under  this  agreement 
less  5 per  cent)  and  all  cars  so  sold  by  the  company  shall  count  toward  the  ful- 
illment  of  the  distributor’s  obligations  hereunder  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
ebate , provided,  always  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose 

■ if  any  of  their  motor  vehicles  (other  than  new  and  unused  current  models), 

■ lemonstration,  or  used  vehicles  anywhere  in  the  terdtory  mentioned  in  clause  1 
lereof,  at  special  or  clearance  prices,  and  on  the  said  sales  the  company  shall  not 
)e  liable  to  the  distril)utor  for  any  benefit,  discount,  rebate,  or  allowance  in 
onnection  with  such  transactions,  nor  shall  such  vehicles  count  for  quantity  or 
ebate  on  any  contract. 

12.  The  company's  guaranty  on  the  cars  supplied  under  this  agreement  shall 
>e  limited  to  the  terms  specifically  stated  in  the  comjmny's  current  printed  guar- 

.mty  form  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  of  six  months  unless  otherwise 
i pecifically  stated  in  writing  signed  by  a responsible  official  of  the  company. 

The  distributor  hereby  agrees  not  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  for  use  in  connection 
vith  the  company’s  j)roducts,  whether  new  or  secondliand,  any  spares  or  replace- 
: aent  parts  unless  such  spares  or  replacement  parts  have  been  purchased  from 
he  company. 

13.  The  company  may  make  sales  to  companies  or  individuals  operating  a 
)usiness  of  national  scope  and  maintaining  depots  or  resident  representatives 

i n the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  said  sales,  where  the  car  is  delivered  to  a repre- 
lentative  having  a permanent  residence  in  that  territory  assigned  above,  the 
' ompany  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  distributor  for  aii}^  benefit,  discount,  rebate, 
nr  allowance  in  connection  with  such  transactions,  nor  shall  such  cars  count  for 
'[uantity  or  rebate  on  any  contract. 

14.  The  distributor  shall  immediately  endeavor  to  appoint  direct  dealers  and 
dealers  in  any  town  or  portion  of  the  said  territory  and  supply  them  with  (make 

■ if)  cars  upon  the  terms  of  the  direct  dealers’  and  dealers’  agreements  issued  by 
he  company  for  this  purpose.  The  agreement  for  the  appointment  of  direct 

I lealers  and  dealers  shall  be  made  in  triplicate  on  forms  provided  by  the  company 
..nd  shall  not  be  valid  unless  bearing  the  signature  of  a director  or  duly  authorized 

■ ifficial  of  the  company.  Should  the  distributor  not,  within  eight  weeks  of  the 
1 igning  hereof,  appoint  direct  dealers  and  dealers  in  areas  specified  by  the  company, 

he  company  may  make  such  appointment  of  direct  dealer  or  dealer  as  it  deems 
bt,  and  all  cars  sold  by  the  conqiany  to  such  direct  dealers  and  dealers  shall  be 
1 onsidered  as  taken  by  the  distributor  in  relief  of  his  obligation  hereunder.  The 
distributor  shall  be  responsible  to  the  company  for  tlie  due  observance  by  direct 
dealers  and  dealers  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement.  Unless 
otherwise  agreed  in  writing  by  the  company,  the  distributor  agrees  to  allot  to 
he  (make  of)  direct  dealers  and  dealers  in  his  territory  their  proportion  of  the 
I ars  allotted  to  him  by  the  company. 
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15.  The  distributor  shall  (a)  supply  (make  of)  cars  at  not  less  than  17t^'  per 
cent  discount  to  any  person,  firm,  or  company  carrying  on  business  as  a bona  fide 
motor  agent  or  agents  in  any  portion  of  the  said  territory  not  already  assigned 
to  a direct  dealer  (^r  dealer,  (6)  cars  shall  only  be  supplied  to  any  sucli  bona  fide 
motor  agent  or  agents,  against  an  order  duly  made  out  on  a form  supplied  by  the 
company,  which  states  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  supplied  \such 
cars,  and  (c)  be  responsible  to  the  company  for  the  due  observance  by  any  such 
purchaser  of  all  terms  and  conditions  hereof.  If  the  distributor  shall  not  comply 
with  these  conditions,  the  company  may  supply  direct,  and  any  cars  so  supplied 
shall  not  count  toward  the  fulfillinent  of  the  distributor’s  obligations  hereunder 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  rebate. 

16.  The  company  shall  refer  all  inquiries  for  new  cars  received  by  it  from  the 
distributor’s  territory  to  him  for  his  prompt  attention  (but  inquiries  for  new  cars 
from  territory  duly  allotted  to  a direct  dealer  or  dealer  shall  be  referred  to  tlie 
direct  dealer  or  dealer  for  attention),  the  distributor  also  Ixung  notified  of  such 
inquiries,  provided  only  that  the  distributor  complies  with  clause  4 of  this  agree- 
ment, otherwise  the  company  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  handle  these 
inquiries  for  their  own  benefit  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  distributor. 

17.  The  property  title  in  all  cars  furnished  by  the  company  to  the  distributor 
hereunder  shall  remain  in  the  company  until  the  full  purchase  price  thereof  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  company.  The  company  may  in  case  of  default  by 
the  distributor  retake  with  or  without  process  of  law  and  permanentlv  retain  any 
such  cars  witliout  any  liability  by  the  company  to  the  distributor. 

18.  No  claims  regarding  errors  in  dispatch  or  invoicing  of  goods  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  company  unless  notification  in  writing  be  received  by  it  from  the 
distributor  within  seven  days  from  their  receipt.  The  responsibility  of  the  com- 
pany for  any  damage  to  cars  or  other  goods  shall  cease  upon  deliverv  to  the  dis- 
tributor, his  representative,  or  the  carrier. 

19.  The  company  does  not  guarantee  to  supply  any  of  its  goods  to  the  distrib- 
utor whether  specially  ordered  or  not,  and  prices  and  discounts  are  subject  to 
change  before  delivery  is  made,  in  which  event  the  distributor  shall  be  notified 
and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  cancel  any  so  affected  orders  for  cars  or  parts. 

20.  In  the  event  of  a reduction  in  the  advertised  list  price  of  (make  of)  cars 
and/or  chassis  the  company  undertakes  to  credit  tlie  distributor  with  tlie  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  retail  price  less  his  discount  for  all  new,  unused, 
and  unregistered  cars  held  in  stock  by  the  distributor  on  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment of  such  reduction,  provided  such  car  or  cars  have  been  purchased  from  the 
company  not  more  than  90  days  jirior  to  the  announcement  of  the  reduction  in 
price,  provided,  also,  the  distributor  returns  the  declaration  (supplied  by  the  com- 
pany for  this  purpose),  and  duly  signed  by  a commissioner  for  oaths,  to  the  com- 
pany within  14  days  of  the  announcement  of  the  reduction  in  price.  Such 
credit  shall  be  deducted  from  the  invoice  of  the  next  car  purchased  from  the 
company  by  the  distributor  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement. 

21.  The  distributor  shall  only  sell  (except  to  bona  fide  motor  traders  carrying 
on  business  in  the  said  territory)  (make  of)  cars  or  parts  at  the  companv’s  current 
list  prices  plus  cost  of  freight  and  delivery  and  without  deduction ‘for  rebate 
allowances,  donations,  commissions,  or  otherwise.  Should  the  distributor  at 

^ any  time  either  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement  or  subsequently  violate 
the  conditions  of  this  clause  he  shall  refund  forthwith  to  the  company'  the  full 
amount  of  discount  or  rebate  allowed  to  him  by  the  company  in  connection 
with  every  car  so  sold,  l)ut  without  prejudice  to  the  company’s  right  to  terminate 
this  agreement  under  clause  24  hereof. 

22.  All  cars  supplied  by  the  company  hereunder  are  subject  to  the  condition 
that  they  are  not  to  be  exhibited  directly  or  indirectly  at  anv  exhibition  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom  without  the  written  permission  of  the  company  otlicr  than 
any  exhibitions  held  by  the  Society  of  Alotor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  (Ltd.), 
or  approved  by  that  society  for  exhibition  of  motor  goods  bv  its  bond  signers, 
nor  shall  any  literature  be  distributed  at  such  unauthorized  exhibition.  The 
distributor  shall  pay  to  the  company  as  liquidated  damages  such  sum  not  exceed- 
ing £250  as  the  company  in  its  absolute  discretion  shall  decide  for  every  breach 
of  this  provision. 

23.  The  distributor  shall  not  remove  or  alter  the  company’s  plate  or  mark  affixed 
to  any  (make  of)  car  and  shall  at  the  end  of  each  month  supplv  to  the  companv 
a list  of  all  cars  sold  by  him  under  this  agreement,  including  ail  sales  to  dealers, 
giving  the  serial  number  and  description  of  each  car  sold,  the  date  of  sale,  and 
name  and  address  of  purchaser. 


t 
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24.  The  companj’  may  immediately  terminate  this  agreement  (a)  in  the  event 
of  the  distributor  canvassing  or  advertising  in  the  tendtory  assigned  to  another 
di  .tributor,  direct  dealer,  or  dealer,  or  supplying  any  (make  of)  cars  to  any  rnember 
of  the  trade  or  wholesale  purchaser  in  the  territory  assigned  to  another  distribu- 
to  •,  direct  dealer,  or  dealer,  or  to  any  sliippers  or  merchant  for  export  or  for  deliv- 
er ■ directlv  or  indirectly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  should 
th  j distributor  at  any  time  either  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement  or  sub- 
se  piently  violate  the  conditions  of  this  clause  he  shall  refund  forthwith  to  the 
cc  inpanv  tlie  full  amount  of  discount  or  rebate  allowed  to  him  by  the  company 
in  connection  with  each  and  every  car  so  sold,  (6)  if  the  distributor  shall  commit 
ai  y act  of  bankruptcy  or  make  any  arranpment  with  his  crditors,  also  in  the 
e\  ent  of  any  change  of  membership  of  the  distributor’s  firm,  (c)  if  at  any  time  the 
lu  me  of  the  said  distributor  shall  appear  in  the  stop  list  of  the  motor  trade  associ- 
at  on,  {d)  upon  anv  breach  or  nonperformance  by  the  distributor  of  any  of  his 
oi  ligations  liereunder,  (e)  if  he  is  not  diligently  pushing  the  sale  of  (make  of) 
ca  rs  or  carrying  tlie  stock  called  for  in  clause  4 or  working  the  said  territory  to 
tl!  3 best  advantage,  (J)  if  the  distributor  shall  not  take  any  pay  for  the  cars  referred 
tc  in  the  schedule  within  the  periods  therein  referred  to  (time  being  essential), 
b;  notice  in  writing  addressed  by  registered  postal  letter  to  the  distributor  at  his 
at  dress  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  duly 
se  -ved  upon  the  distributor  witliin  48  hours  after  it  sh  ill  have  been  placed  in  the 

25.  The  distributor  agrees  with  the  company  that  during  the  period  of  this 
cc  ntract  the  distributor  will  not  take  the  agency  for  or  pu.sh  the  sale  directly  or 
in  lirectlv  of  anv  lines  of  cars  or  chassis  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company, 
si:  all  be  'in  competition  with  the  cars,  chassis,  and  go<)ds  herein  specified  within 
tl  e district  herein  named,  except  with  the  written  consent  of  the  ccimpany  first 
In  d and  obtained,  and  in  the  event  of  the  said  distributor  committing  a breach 
of  this  clause  the  company  shall  have  the  option  of  giving  the  distributor  a written 
m tice  to  take  the  balance  of  the  cars  or  chas.sis  under  this  agreement  within  30 
di  ys  of  such  notice  or  in  the  alternative  the  company  may  cancel  this  agreement 
ai  d anv  outstanding  orders. 

26.  the  companv  mav  sell  a car  or  cars  to  purchasing  agents  or  exporters 
hi  ving  offices  or  res'iding'in  the  territory  allotted  hereby,  provided  the  car  or  cars 
in  question  are  for  export,  and  no  discount  rebate  or  allowance  shall  l^e  due  to 
tie  distributor  in  connection  with  such  transaction. 

27.  This  agreement  is  not  valid  unless  signed  b.v  a director  or  duly  authorized 
ol  icial  of  the  company.  No  variation  of  this  agreemiint  shall  l>e  valid  unless  in 
w nting  and  signed  in  accordance  with  this  clause. 

28.  The  company  shall  not  be  responsible  to  the  distributor  in  respect  of  any 
bleach  bv  other  distributors,  direct  dealers,  or  dealers. 

29.  This  agreement  shall  not  be  assigned  without  the  previous  written  consent 
ot  the  companv.  The  distributor  is  not  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  com- 
pi  ny  and  has  no  authority  to  assume  any  obligation  whatsoever,  expressed  or 
implied,  on  the  company’s  behalf. 

30.  The  words  (make  of)  shall  not  be  used  for  any  corporation,  company, 
pi.rtnership,  or  individuals  engaged  in  the  automobile  business  in  any  manner 
wiatsoever  without  the  previous  written  con.sent  of  the  company.  If  the  com- 
p.  nv  shall  consent  to  the  use  thereof  by  the  distributor,  the  privilege  thus  granted 
si  all  cease  forthwith  at  the  termination  of  this  agreement. 

31.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  agreement  from  any  cause  whatsoever  all 
lii.bility  on  the  part  of  the  company  shall  cease. 

32.  This  agreement  supersedes  all  prior  agreements  between  the  parties  which 
ai  e terminated  as  from  the  date  hereof.  This  agreement  expires  by  limitation 

A igiist  31,  19 — , without  further  notice. 

33.  Should  the  company  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  this  agreement 
w live  any  of  its  rights  under  this  agreement,  this  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
v:.liditv  or  enforcement  of  any  clause  or  clauses  of  tliis  agreement. 

34.  Schedule  of  cars  from  date  of  signing  hereof: 


To  Nov.  30 

To  Feb.  29 

To  May  31 

To  Aug.  31 
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In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereunto  have  sigriea  this  agreement  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

IL  UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS 

The  following  list  shows  the  customs  duties  ^ payable  on  the  importation  of 
motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  procedure 

with  respect  to  drawback.  , 

Motor  cars,  including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles,  33>^  per  cent  ad 

valorem.  001/  j.  1 

Accessories  and  component  parts  therefor,  other  than  tires,  S3^  per  cent  aa 

valorem.  , . 

Tires  and  tubes  for  motor  vehicles,  motor  bicylces,  and  motor  tricycles  33>t  Per 

cent  ad  valorem.  ,1 

Marine  motor  engines  (if  suitable  also  for  motor  cars)  33J^  <^ent  ad  valorem. 

Engineers'  liand  tools  free. 

Tractors  used  for  road  use,  33H  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Agricultural  tractors,  dutiable  at  333-3  Per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  to  be  used 
solely  for  agricultural  purposes,  they  can  be  imported  free  of  duty,  providing  the 
importer  signs  a bond  containing  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  importer  shall  keep,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  a record 
with  respect  to  each  tractor  imported  under  the  bond,  showing  the  port  and  date 
of  importation,  the  name  of  the  importing  ship,  the  identifying  mimbor  and  value 
declared  at  importation,  the  address  where  stored,  the  name  and  address  of  the 

person  to  whom  sold,  and  the  date  of  sale.  * r • 

2.  The  importer  shall  produce  the  record  at  any  time,  on  demand,  for  inspection 

bv  the  officers  of  customs  and  excise. 

*^3.  Tlie  importer  shall,  within  three  days  of  the  sale  of  any  tractor  entered 
under  the  bond,  send  a written  notification  to  tlie  officer  in  whose  station  the 
importer's  premises  are  situated  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser  and 

the  date  of  sale.  , , i.  * 

4.  The  importer  sliall  produce  to  the  proper  officer  on  demand  any  tractor 
imported  under  the  bond  witli  respect  to  which  dne  notice  of  sale  has  not  been 
given  or  which  has  not  been  accounted  for  to  the  commissioners’  satisfaction. 

5.  The  importer  shall  pav  dutv,  on  demand,  on  any  tractor  remaining  unsold 

at  the  end  of  12  months  from  the  date  of  importation,  or  such  further  period  as 
the  commis.sioiier.s  may,  in  writing,  have  allowed.  ... 

6.  The  importer  shall  produce  with  respect  to  each  tractor  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  sale,  or  such  further  period  as  the  commissioners  may  in  writing 
allow,  a declaration  bv  the  actual  user,  made  before  an  officer  of  customs  and 
excise,  that  the  tractor  will  be  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes  and  will 
not  be  run  on  the  highway  except  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  from  one  place 
of  operation  to  another. 

DRAWB.4CK 

If  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  that  an  import  duty 
has  been  duly  paid  on  the  goods,  and  that  the  goods  have  not  been  used  in  Great 
Britain  or  northern  Ireland,  a drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of  dutj’  paid  can  be 
claimed  on  the  export,  of  the  goods  as  merchandise. 

VALUE  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  AD  V.ALOREM  DUTY 

The  value  of  anv  article,  for  the  purposes  of  ad  valorem  duty,  is  taken  to  be 
the  price  which  an 'importer  would  give  for  the  article  if  it  were  delivered,  freight 
and  insurance  paid,  in  bond  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  duty  is  payable  on 
that  value  as  fixed  by  the  commissioners. 

IMPERIAL  PREFERENCE 

Goods  which  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  of  ciistom.s  and 
excise  to  have  been  (1)  consigned  from  and  (2)  produced  or  mannfacturod  in  the 
British  Empire  are  chargeable  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  full 
rate.  The  claim  for  admission  at  the  preferential  rate  must  lie  made  on  the 

1 These  import  duties  and  regulations,  while  correet  as  of  Jan.  1,  1928,  are  subject  to  possible  fluetu.ation 
and  the  statements  made  herein  should  not,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  implicitly  after  the  laps«  of  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Up-to-date  information  as  to  foreign  customs  duties  and  regulatwns  is  obtainable 
upon  specific  request  addressed  to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  any  of  the  bureau’s  district  offices. 
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i nport.  entry  and  supported  by  certificates  of  origin  in  the  prescribed  forms. 

'o  be  entitled  to  these  rates,  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  must  involve 
1 ibor  within  the  British  Empire. 

GOODS  IMPORTED  FOR  REPAIR  AND  REEXPORTATION 

Goods  for  repair  and  reexportation,  other  than  those  admissible  by  bill  of  store, 
jre  admitted  under  bond  or  on  deposit  of  duty.  The  bond  is  discharged  or  the 
c eposit  refunded  on  the  goods  being  duly  produced  tt>  the  officers  of  customs  and 
c xcise  identified  by  them  and  shipped  for  exportation  in  their  presence  within 
£ X months  from  the  date  of  entry. 

TRA54SIT  AND  TRANSSHIPMENT 

Goods  imported  for  transit  or  transshipment  (that  is,  for  immediate  reexpor- 
1 ation  from  another  port  or  the  same  port,  respectively)  may  go  forward  for  expor- 
1 ation  under  bond  without  payment  of  duty. 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE 

Goods  may  be  entered  for  deposit  in  any  bonded  warehouse  approved  for  such 
^ oods  either  at  the  port  of  importation  or  elsewhere.  In  the  latter  case  they 
i re  removed  to  the  bonded  warehouse  under  the  security  of  a bond,  to  be  given 
I y the  importer  or  on  his  behalf,  for  their  due  production  to  the  officers  of  customs 
i nd  excise  at  the  warehouse.  They  may  be  delivered  from  the  warehouse  either 
(a)  for  home  use  on  payment  of  duty,  or  (b)  for  immediate  exportation  under 
I ond.  Repacking  is  allowed  for  exportation  only,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
]}o  manufacturing  operations  are  allowed  in  bonded  warehouse. 

Ill,  IRISH  FREE  STATE  DUTIES 

Motor  cars,  including  motor  bicycles  and  motor  tricycles,  33H  per  cent  ad- 
1 alorcm.  British  preferential  rate  22  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Accessories  and  component  parts  of  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles,  or  motor  tri- 
( ycles,  other  than  tires  33^  Per  cent  ad  valorem.  British  preferential  rate, 
i 2V9  per  cent  ad  valoiem. 

In  the  case  of  motor  omnibuses  and  motor  trucks  a refund  will  be  given  of  the 
j roportion  of  the  duty  paid  with  respect  to  the  chassis  and  accessories. 

Motor  ambulances  and  fire  engines,  free. 

Tires,  outer  covers  and  inner  tubes,  or  solid,  free. 

Plows,  mechanical  power,  free. 

Tractors,  agricultural  or  other,  free. 

Motor  boats  free. 

Marine  engines,  free. 

IV,  BASIS  OF  TAXATION  (GREAT  BRITAIN) 

DUTIES  ON  MECHANICALLY  PROPELLED  VEHICLES 
] . Hackney  carriages  having  a seating  capacity  for: 


Not  more  than  8 persons £15 

More  than  8 but  not  more  than  14  persons 30 

More  than  14  but  not  more  than  20  persons 45 

More  than  20  but  not  more  than  26  persons 60 

More  than  26  but  not  more  than  32  persons 72 

More  than  32  but  not  more  than  40  persons 84 

More  than  40  but  not  more  than  48  persons 96 

More  than  48  but  not  more  than  56  persons 108 

More  than  56  but  not  more  than  64  persons 120 

More  than  64  persons 120 


With  an  additional  £1  10s  for  each  person  in  extiess  of  54  persons  excluding 
driver. 

Where  standing  passengers  are  allowed  they  are  taxed  on  the  number  of 
passengers  who  could  be  seated  in  the  space  left  for  standing  passengers. 

Hackney  carriages”  include  taxicabs,  busses,  etc.,  or  any  vehicle  which 
plies  regularly  for  hire. 
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2.  Commercial  goods  vehicles  (trucks)  other  than  electrically  propelled; 

Not  exceeding  12  hundredweight  (British  hundredweight=112  pounds) 

in  weight  unladen £10 

Exceeding  12  hundredweight  but  not  exceeding  1 ton  in  weight  unladen_  16 

Exceeding  1 ton  but  not  exceeding  2 tons  in  weight  unladen 26 

Exceeding  2 tons  but  not  exceeding  3 tons  in  weight  unladen 40 

Exceeding  3 tons  but  not  exceeding  4 tons  in  weight  unladen 48 

Exceeding  4 tons  but  not  exceeding  5 tons  in  weight  unladen 54 

Exceeding  5 tons  in  weight  unladen 60 

With  an  additional  duty,  in  any  case,  if  used  for  drawing  a trailer,  of 6 

Exceptions  to  these  rates  are  made  in  the  case  of  showmen^s  vehicles.  Spe- 
cially reduced  rates  are  allowed  provided  they  comply  with  regulations 
as  to  tires,  etc.,  to  reduce  road  damage. 

3.  Road  locomotives  for  haulage  purposes  only  (excepting  agricultural) : 

Up  to  2 tons £21 

Exceeding  2 tons  but  not  exceeding  4 tons 25 

Exceeding  4 tons  but  not  exceeding  6 tons 30 

Exceeding  6 tons  but  not  exceeding  734  tons 35 

Exceeding  734  tons  but  not  exceeding  8 tons 40 

Exceeding  8 tons  but  not  exceeding  10  tons 50 

Over  10  tons 60 

4.  Mechanically  propelled  vehicles  solely  for  agricultural  purposes: 

Up  to  12  hundredweight 10 

Exceeding  12  hundredweight  but  not  exceeding  1 ton 16 

Exceeding  1 ton  but  not  exceeding  2 tons 21 

Over  2 tons 25 

If  used  solely  for  haulage  in  connection  with  agriculture — 

Up  to  5 tons 6 

Over  5 tons 10 

Locomotive  plows  and  farming  implements,  etc 5s. 

5.  Six-wheeled  vehicles  (articulated) : 

The  taxation  of  these  six-wheeled  vehicles  is  governed  by  section  10  of  the 
finance  act  of  1923, which  reads:  '‘Where  a vehicle  is  used  in  combination 
with  a trailer  which  has  not  more  than  two  wheels  in  contact  with  the 
ground  and  is  so  constructed  and  by  partial  superimposition  so  attached 
to  the  vehicle  that  at  all  times  the  weights  on  the  rear  axle  of  the  vehicle 
exceed  the  weight  of  the  axle  of  the  trailer  the  vehicle  and  trailer  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  under  the  second 
schedule  to  the  finance  act,  1920,  but  not  for  any  other  purpose,  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  a single  vehicle  used  for  drawing  a trailer.  This  section  shall 
come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1924.” 

6.  Six-wheeled  vehicles  (rigid): 

A rigid  six-wheeled  vehicle  has  no  standard  for  taxation  in  the  United  King- 
dom as  such  and  is  treated  exactly  as  any  other  commercial  vehicle  with 
four  wheels.  Its  tax  is,  therefore,  according  to  its  unladen  weight,  irre- 
spective of  the  numl)er  of  wheels. 

7.  Passenger  cars: 

Not  exceeding  6 horsepower  or  electically  propelled,  £6;  exceeding  6 horse- 
power, £1  for  each  unit  or  part  of  a unit  of  horsepower. 

8.  Electric  vehicles: 

Vehicles  (including  tricycles  weighing  more  than  8 hundredweight  unladen) 
constructed  or  adapted  for  use  and  used  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
burden  of  any  description,  whether  in  the  course  of  trade  or  otherwise — 
Being  vehicles  which  are  electrically  propelled  and  not  exceeding 

25  hundredweight  in  weight  unladen — £6 

Exceeding  25  hundredweight  but  not  exceeding  2 tons  in  weight 

unladen 13 

Exceeding  2 tons  but  not  exceeding  3 tons  in  weight  unladen 20 

Exceeding  3 tons  but  not  exceeding  4 tons  in  weight  unladen 24 

Exceeding  4 tons  but  not  exceeding  5 tons  in  weight  unladen 27 

Exceeding  5 tons  in  weight  unladen 30 

With  an  additional  dutv,  in  any  case,  if  used  for  drawing  a trailer, 

of ; 6 
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LICENSING 

A license  may  be  taken  out  with  respect  to  any  mechanically  propelled  vehicle 
(other  than  a tramcar  or  a vehicle  on  which  a duty  of  5s.  is  chargeable  under 
this  section).  For  any  period  less  than  one  year  expiring  on  December  31  at  a 
rate  of  one-twelfth  of  the  full  annual  duty  for  each  month  plus  5 per  cent.  For 
one-quarter  of  the  year  only  beginning  on  January  1,  March  25,  July  1,  or  October 
1,  and  in  the  case  of  any  license  so  taken  out,  the  duty  shall  be  27 per  cent  of 
the  full  annual  duty.  In  the  case  of  licenses  taken  for  less  than  a quarterly  period 
but  ending  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarterly  period  the  rate  for  two  months  is 
two-thirds  of  quarterly  rate  and  for  one  month  one-third  of  quarterly  rate.  In 
the  case  of  motor  cycles  no  period  less  than  one  quarter  will  be  issued  at  a rate 
of  273^  per  cent  of  full  amount. 

SURRENDER  OF  LICENSES 

When  a license  is  surrendered  before  period  of  issue  has  elapsed,  a refund  will 
be  made  for  each  completed  month  unexpired.  Quarterly  licenses  one-third  of 
duty,  annual  licenses  one-twelfth  of  duty,  both  subject  to  a fee  of  5s.  in  the  case 
of  a cycle  and  10s.  for  other  vehicles. 

DEFINITIONS 

JJ  nladen  weight. — Relating  to  the  use  of  vehicles  on  roads,  the  weight,  unladen, 
of  any  vehicle  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  inclusive  of  the  bodv 
and  all  parts  (the  heavier  being  taken  where  alternative  bodies  or  parts  are  used^) 
which  are  necessary  to  or  ordinarily  used  with  the  vehicle  when  working  on  a 
road,  but  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  water,  fuel,  or  accumulators  (other  than 
toilers)  used  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion  and  of  loose  tools  or  loose  equipment: 
Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  a vehicle  which  w’eighs  more  than  7J4  tons  and  is 
-specially  constructed  so  that  all  or  part  of  the  superstructure  is  a permanent,  or 
essentially  permanent,  fixture,  and  the  axle  weights  of  which  do  not  exceed  the 
iiaximum  axle  weights  prescribed  under  the  motor  car  act,  1903,  or  any  act 
iinending  that  act,  the  weight  unladen  of  the  vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  be  7}4 
:ons.” 

Horsepower. — “The  square  of  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  cylinders,  and  divided  by  2.5 — treasury  rating.” 
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